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OPENING STATEMENT OF SENATOR SHELLEY MOORE CAPITO 

Senator Capito. Good afternoon. The subcommittee will come to 
order, and I would like to welcome everyone to the third of our fis- 
cal year 2016 budget hearings for the Legislative Branch Sub- 
committee of the Committee on Appropriations. 

The ranking member, Senator Schatz, is in the Commerce, Jus- 
tice, and Science (CJS) Appropriations hearing at the minute. He’s 
in a holding pattern of 7 minutes before he gets to question, and 
I asked if he didn’t mind — he actually encouraged me to go ahead 
and go forward with the testimony. 

So with that in mind, I just would like to welcome everybody. 
Today we will have two panels of witnesses. The first panel will be 
Dr. James Billington, the Librarian of Congress, accompanied by 
the Deputy Librarian, Mr. David Mao, and the Chief of Staff of the 
Library, Mr. Robert Newlen. 

At the completion of Dr. Billington’s testimony and the subse- 
quent question-and-answer session with the Library, we will then 
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turn to the Architect of the Capitol, the Honorable Stephen Ayers, 
for our second panel. 

I would like to begin by welcoming Dr. Billington, who this past 
September marked his 27th year as the Librarian of Congress, 
quite an achievement. That’s a wonderful accomplishment, and we 
thank you for your dedication to the Library and for your many 
years of public service. 

I would also like to welcome the newest members of Dr. 
Billington’s team, your leadership team, who together with the 
combined 75 years of service to the Library of Congress bring a 
wealth of knowledge to these new leadership positions: Mr. David 
Mao, the Deputy Librarian of Congress; Mr. Robert Newlen, the 
Chief of Staff; and Mary Klutts, the Chief Financial Officer. We 
congratulate you on these new responsibilities and wish you all the 
best in helping to lead the Library through the next chapter of its 
life. 

I understand that there are several other members of the senior 
leadership team here today. I did get a chance to meet them all, 
so I appreciate all of you coming and I want to extend to you the 
subcommittee’s appreciation for all the tremendous work that you 
do in supporting the Congress in keeping the Nation informed and 
maintaining the history of our Nation, as well as others around the 
world. 

So again, thank you all for being here with us today for this im- 
portant discussion on how the Library is planning to move forward 
in the coming fiscal year. 

I note that the Library’s total fiscal year 2016 budget request is 
$624.5 million, or a $33.5 million or 6 percent increase above the 
fiscal year 2015 enacted level. Given the continued budget con- 
straints within which we must operate, it will be important to hear 
from you what the most critical priorities are for the Library be- 
cause we may not be able to fund all of the requested increases. 

So now I would like to turn to my ranking member, but he’s not 
here, so I’ll turn to him in a few minutes. 

I would like to ask Dr. Billington to give a brief opening state- 
ment of approximately 5 minutes. The written testimony you sub- 
mitted to the subcommittee will be printed in full in the hearing 
record. 

Dr. Billington. 

SUMMARY STATEMENT OF DR. JAMES H. BILLINGTON 

Dr. Billington. Thank you, Madam Chairman and members of 
the subcommittee. Thank you for the honor and pleasure of pro- 
viding testimony in support of the fiscal year 2016 budget request 
of the Library of Congress. We’re grateful for the support that this 
subcommittee has given to the Library, and we look forward to 
working with you as public servants, living in a time of both con- 
tinuing budget constraints and an ongoing revolution in how 
knowledge is generated and communicated and used. 

You have already mentioned several of the new management col- 
leagues appearing for the first time before the subcommittee. I 
would just mention in addition to the three you mentioned are 
Mark Sweeney, Associate Librarian for Library Services; Elizabeth 
Scheffler, Interim Chief Information Officer and Associate Librar- 
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ian for Strategic Initiatives; Dr. Mary Mazanec, Director of the 
Congressional Research Service; Maria Pallante, the Register of 
Copyrights; and Lucy Suddreth, Director of Support Operations; 
and as well another member of the Library’s management team, 
Karen Keninger, Director of the National Library Service for the 
Blind and Physically Handicapped. 

The Library of Congress fiscal year 2016 budget request is for 
approximately $660 million and represents a 5.7 percent increase 
over the Library’s fiscal year 2015 funding level. Nearly two-thirds 
of this requested increase, $21.9 million, is needed to cover manda- 
tory pay increases and unavoidable price level increases antici- 
pated for fiscal year 2016. The remainder, $13.9 million, makes key 
investments in infrastructure of our aging physical plant and infor- 
mation technology and addresses gaps in critical areas of expertise 
that we’ve lost to attrition, a particularly acute need in the Con- 
gressional Research Service (CRS). 

In recent years, the Library has operated with progressively 
fewer resources. The total Library appropriation has decreased by 
more than $53 million — almost 8 percent — since fiscal year 2010. 
We’re doing much more with many fewer employees. Since 1992, 
the Library has added its massive digital programs to its still grow- 
ing traditional analog collections and services despite losing 1,429 
full-time equivalents (FTEs). Our fiscal year 2016 budget request 
will further reduce the number of authorized FTEs across the Li- 
brary by 405, or 11 percent, because we simply cannot support 
them with current funding. 

We are deeply concerned also about moving into fiscal year 2016 
with the prospect of another sequestration, which would require 
making additional cuts to our programs and would prevent us from 
making necessary investments in infrastructure and in staff with 
critically needed skills and expertise. 

The Library continues to serve the Congress and the American 
people in ways that no other institution anywhere can match. The 
Congressional Research Service is the research arm of the legisla- 
tive and oversight work of the Congress, and we also serve Con- 
gress through the Nation’s largest law library. As the de facto na- 
tional library of the United States, the Library now acquires, pre- 
serves, and makes accessible free of charge the largest, most wide- 
ranging collection of humanity’s recorded knowledge ever assem- 
bled anywhere in the world by any one institution. 

The U.S. Copyright Office encourages, protects, and preserves 
the work of America’s innovative curators. The Copyright and Li- 
brary Services staff work hand in hand to ensure that the copy- 
right of intellectual culture of the American people is preserved, 
continuing to fulfill the original mandate of copyright when it was 
brought into the Library in 1870. 

The National Library Service for the Blind and Physically Handi- 
capped provides the only free public library reading service for 
these Americans, wherever they live. 

We are taking steps to maximize efficiency, minimize the cost of 
the Library’s services, and placing a much greater emphasis on 
shared services both within the Library and across the entire Leg- 
islative Branch, such as the Legislative Branch Financial Manage- 
ment System, which is hosted by the Library. We recognize that 
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there is much congressional discussion at the moment about the 
important work of updating copyright law for the 21st century, and 
as the Act is updated, Congress’ Library needs to be sure that the 
concept of building, preserving and protecting this key part of the 
national memory for the benefit of the American people is not lost. 

There are two unique characteristics of the Library of Congress 
that make it an increasingly valuable resource for sustaining 
American leadership in the information age. First, both our secu- 
rity and economic competitiveness globally are increasingly depend- 
ent on the acquisition and the use of the world’s knowledge, for 
which the Library is the entire world’s preeminent resource. Sec- 
ondly, America’s special capacity for creative innovation is sus- 
tained and advanced by America’s only comprehensive storehouse 
of our citizens’ copyrighted intellectual and cultural creativity. 

Madam Chairman, the Library of Congress is the world’s largest 
reservoir of knowledge. The Library embodies and advances the 
distinctive American ideal of a knowledge-based democracy. We 
will be grateful for your consideration of our fiscal year 2016 fund- 
ing request. 

To the subcommittee, Madam Chairman, all of you, I wish to 
thank you all again for your support of the Library. 

[The statements follow:] 

Prepared Statement of Dr. James H. Billington 

Madame Chairman, Ranking Member Schatz, and members of the subcommittee: 

Madame Chairman, thank you for the honor and pleasure of providing testimony 
in support of the mission and fiscal 2016 budget request of the Library of Congress. 

The Congress of the United States created in 1800, and has generously supported 
ever since, this amazing one-of-a-kind institution. We who work with and for you 
at the Library of Congress are deeply grateful for the annual appropriation you en- 
trust to us. We are in continuing awe of the enduring mission you have shaped for 
us through a series of historic mandates. We are, at the same time, public servants 
living in a time of both continuing budget constraints and an ongoing revolution in 
how knowledge is generated, communicated, and used. 

I come before you today in the midst of an extraordinary year of unprecedented, 
purely internal, library-wide self-examination from the bottom up and top down. 
This collaborative process is preparing us to produce by the end of fiscal 2015 an 
altogether new strategic plan for fiscal years 2016-2020. It will be designed both 
to maximize efficiency and minimize cost. We will build on the Library’s already 
proven strengths and make the Nation’s oldest Federal cultural institution one of 
its most innovative. 

Congress’s library now acquires, preserves, and makes accessible free-of-charge 
the largest and most wide-ranging collection of humanity’s recorded knowledge ever 
assembled anywhere in the world by any one institution. We also house an unparal- 
leled collection of the multi-media cultural and intellectual creativity of the Amer- 
ican people. 

For fiscal 2016, we are asking for $666,629 million, a 5.7 percent increase over 
our 2015 budget. Because of the unique skills of so many of the Library’s staff, we 
have kept to a minimum cuts in our pay budget. But irregular funding for manda- 
tory pay raises and price increases, attrition in our aging workforce, and limitations 
on new hirings have already weakened key areas of our expertise, and they can no 
longer be replaced by redeployments from base funding. Therefore, the Library’s 
budget request for fiscal 2016 is needed to cover a few critical resource additions 
($13.9 million), but mostly just mandatory pay and price level increases ($21.9 mil- 
lion). 

The unique services performed by the Library’s dedicated and multi-talented staff 
include: 

1. Our highest priority of providing all congressional members and committees 
with authoritative, timely, and non-partisan research and analysis to support 
the legislative and oversight work of both houses of Congress, through the Con- 
gressional Research Service (CRS) and the world’s largest Law Library (LAW). 
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2. Encouraging, protecting, and preserving the work of America’s innovative cre- 
ators through the U.S. Copyright Office (COP), which registers these works, 
records copyright documents, and administers the Nation’s copyright law. 

3. Providing the only free public library reading service for blind and physically 
handicapped Americans wherever they live, thanks to the Library’s National 
Service (NLS) and its home delivery of braille and talking books through local 
libraries. 

4. As the de facto national library of the United States, providing multiple and 
unique services that almost invariably could not be done as well or better by 
any other existing institution. Library Services (LS) supports the entire library 
system of America through our cataloging standards and services and our 
multi-formatted preservation research and practices. And for 20 years the Li- 
brary has been providing massive, curated, primary documents of American 
history and culture online for the education and inspiration of K-12 teachers 
and students and for life-long learners of all ages. 

Congress’s Library is in many ways America’s strategic information reserve: a 
unique multi-media resource of growing importance for America in the turbulent in- 
formation age. At the beginning of the current fiscal year on October 1, 2014, the 
Library contained more than 160 million analog items in virtually all languages and 
formats and 5 petabytes of stored digital content. The Library also continues to re- 
ceive, index, and store copies of half a billion Twitter messages a day. 

We have put in place an entirely new and collaborative top management team to 
bring our traditional analog and digital services closer together. We now have an 
outstanding new Deputy Librarian of Congress, Chief of Staff, and Associate Librar- 
ian for Library Services. All three have already successfully exercised multiple re- 
sponsibilities within the Library of Congress and in the broader library community. 

We have also made four additional new appointments to assure the highest qual- 
ity for future core Library services: a former Dean and President at two leading uni- 
versities as the director of all of the Library’s Scholarly Programs; two widely expe- 
rienced technologists as the Interim Chief and Acting Deputy Chief Information Of- 
ficers of the Library; and a deeply experienced new permanent head of the Library’s 
financial services division, which also does work for other legislative branch serv- 
ices. 

This new leadership — as well as our year-long, staff-level Futures Program — has 
been added from within the Library without any additional expenses. We are doing 
much more work with far fewer employees. Since 1992, the Library has added its 
massive digital programs to its still growing traditional analog collections and serv- 
ices despite losing 1,429 FTE’s, about 30 percent of our workforce. 

Last year, the Library provided reference services to more than 467,000 individual 
researchers, recorded more than 78 million visits to our Web sites, and provided 
more than 23 million copies of braille and recorded books and magazines to more 
than 890,000 blind and physically handicapped reader accounts. 

In recent years, the Library has operated with progressively fewer resources. The 
total Federal appropriation has decreased in excess of 7.8 percent: from $684.3 mil- 
lion in fiscal 2010 to $630.9 million in fiscal 2015. 

Our fiscal 2016 budget request will further reduce the number of authorized FTE 
positions across the Library by 405 — 11 percent — because we cannot support them 
with current funding. We have cut critical infrastructure, deferred important invest- 
ments, consolidated broad program areas, and strengthened governance processes. 

We will need in the near future more flexibility in hiring an expert staff — not just 
for this Library, but for our country. The erosion of basic funding is already compro- 
mising our ability to deliver high-quality knowledge resources to the Congress and 
the American people. And we must make key new investments in the critical infra- 
structure of our aging physical plant and information technology. 

The following are some of the most pressing challenges that the Library faces if 
it is to avoid unintentionally slipping into a decline that might be easy to overlook 
but impossible to reverse. 

The Library’s Congressional Research Service provides objective, nonpartisan in- 
formation and analysis solely in support of the Congress. Last year, in the 100th 
year of its founding, CRS served 100 percent of Congressional Members and stand- 
ing committees through tailored briefings, varied programs, and confidential memo- 
randa. The Service supported Congress with a full range of written analyses and 
personal consultations for which the Director’s testimony provides a detailed chron- 
icle. CRS must often move quickly to marshal resources from a variety of disciplines 
across and beyond the Service to provide members and committees with legal and 
policy options to confront complex and fast-moving national and international prob- 
lems. 
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CRS has lost senior expertise in areas that cannot easily be back-filled: trade, de- 
fense, natural resources, social policy, and public finance — and continues to need dy- 
namically to reshape its workforce, to continue to provide the authoritative and ob- 
jective research and analytical support that have been the Service’s hallmark for the 
last 100 years. 

Storage Space: Delays in executing the Ft. Meade master plan have left the Li- 
brary’s existing facilities functionally beyond capacity. Nearly a million books are 
currently stored on the floor or on book trucks in the Jefferson and Adams build- 
ings, with more than 250,000 new volumes arriving every year. Continuous growth 
of the collections without a commensurate increase in acceptable storage space has 
led to a crisis of significant proportion, posing threats to the safety and well-being 
of Library staff; the preservation and security of collections; the ability to serve the 
Congress, researchers, and the Nation through free interlibrary loans; and pre- 
serving the structural integrity of the book stack areas of the Jefferson and Adams 
Buildings. We urgently seek $4.8 million to expand collections storage capacity 
through the installation of compact shelving and lease of interim collections storage 
space until planned Ft. Meade modules are available. We are grateful for fiscal 2014 
funding for the construction of Ft. Meade Module 5; however, even when Module 
5 is fully built and available in fiscal 2018, we will still be unable adequately to 
meet our storage needs and unable to mitigate the issues of overcrowding and safety 
violations. In the long run, completion of the storage modules at Ft. Meade will be 
vastly more cost effective. 

The Law Library is a small enterprise with a critical mission. The Law Library 
currently is unable to address fundamental collection needs after multiple years of 
unfunded pay increases and direct budget cuts. Additional funding is essential to 
ensure that the Law collections are cataloged in compliance with accessibility and 
classification standards widely accepted by all researchers. As of September 30, 
2014, approximately 408,000 volumes remained unclassified. 

Skill Gaps: Over the last 5 years, the Library has developed significant skill gaps 
that have opened up serious holes in word-class expertise, many of which are caused 
by the Library’s inability to back-fill. Holding positions vacant is one of the few 
means available to accommodate mandatory pay raises in the absence of new fund- 
ing. Identifying and filling skill gaps was one of the strongest recommendations of 
the staff in the Library’s Futures Program. 

Library Services, the largest unit of the Library, recently lost the language and 
subject matter expertise and technical skills of its sole South Asian expert, seriously 
reducing the servicing of collections and reference questions about India. We also 
lost our Turkic language expert, radically diminishing our acquisitions and ref- 
erence service for material from the many different Turkic-language-speaking coun- 
tries. The Manuscript Division now lacks high-level subject matter expertise in 
legal, military, science, and technology areas. And many Library Services divisions, 
as well as the Law Library, need more skilled technologists to work with our grow- 
ing digital content. 

The U.S. Copyright Office: A Scholar in Residence recently delivered to the Reg- 
ister a comprehensive report with recommendations for transforming the operation 
of publicly recording copyright-related documents, including copyright assignments 
and licenses. It was the first substantive analysis of document recordation in several 
decades and will assist the Register in planning activities necessary to bringing rec- 
ordation online in fiscal 2015 and 2016. The Copyright Office also recently published 
a major policy study on the current music licensing system, Copyright and, the Music 
Marketplace, which one leading industry publication called a “rare instance of gov- 
ernment getting out in front of moving technology.” The many challenges of copy- 
right in the digital age are discussed in detail in the separate report of the Register 
of Copyrights to the committee. 

The Library recognizes there is much congressional discussion at the moment 
about updating the copyright law for the 21st century. This work could not be more 
important when the economic, social, and intellectual value of copyrighted works is 
so significant to America and the world. As the Act is updated, the Library wants 
to be sure that the concept of building, preserving, and protecting a “national collec- 
tion” for the benefit of the American people is not lost. 

Fifty or 100 years from now, members and constituents will turn to the national 
collection to read, learn from, and build upon the creative output of American au- 
thors, composers, filmmakers, artists, and others — just as citizens today are reaping 
the value of creative works that were added to the collections in 1965 and in 1915. 

Copyright deposit built much of the national collection. Congress has made the 
Library the sole repository of copyrighted works. New works must continue to be 
added to the national collection at the Library — especially in the Internet age, when 
the nature of information itself undergoes so many changes. This is a commitment 
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that the Congress, the patron of the national collection, and the Library, its stew- 
ard, have made to current and future generations of Americans. 

Despite our many challenges, this is a time of great promise for the Library. Dig- 
ital technology is transforming in all areas of our work to deliver services to the 
Congress and its constituents. 

We are asking for $2 million to fund the Digital Collections Center, to provide 
proper stewardship of the Library’s rapidly growing digital content. Over the last 
5 years, the Library’s traditional analog collections have averaged 3.6 million added 
pieces per year. During this same period, archived Web content has grown exponen- 
tially from roughly 125 to 582 terabytes, an annual average increase of more than 
73 percent. The development of a dedicated Digital Collections Center, with the ca- 
pacity to manage and sustain all this digital content, is an essential investment to 
fulfill the Library’s collections stewardship mission now and into the foreseeable fu- 
ture. 

The Library’s strategic management of its information technology assets and oper- 
ations is a significant issue addressed in the report language of this subcommittee 
last year and in recent findings of the GAO. Management of recommendations in 
strategic planning, enterprise architecture, human capital management, investment 
management, system acquisition and development, security, and service manage- 
ment are all challenges that our Interim Chief Information Officer and her Deputy 
are now moving aggressively to address; and the Library is conducting a national 
search for a permanent Chief Information Officer, whom we expect to have in place 
by the end of this year. 

Last year I spoke of the Futures Program that will inform the next strategic plan. 
Library staff from many different programs and levels below the Executive Com- 
mittee suggested new 21st century approaches to fulfilling the Library’s historic 
service missions. The Futures Program’s recommendations have generally built on 
the Library’s unique strengths and required minimal new resources. They re- 
affirmed the historical integrity and objectivity of all Library of Congress services — 
keeping the Library free from any commercial or political advocacy agendas and 
demonstrating the Library’s importance for sustaining American leadership in an 
increasingly knowledge-dependent world, while launching new initiatives. 

The Library is also meeting the challenges of minimizing duplication in per- 
forming its services — placing a much greater emphasis on shared services both 
across the legislative branch and within the Library. Currently, the Legislative 
Branch Financial Management System (LBFMS) resides at the Library, which holds 
the financial system not only for the Library but also for four other legislative 
branch agencies. In fiscal 2016, the Architect of the Capitol will become the fifth 
cross-serviced agency. 

The Library collaborated with the House and Senate and other legislative branch 
agencies to more effectively exchange and present legislative information by adding 
new online features and data to Congress.gov and by contributing to the Speaker’s 
Bulk Data Task Force. Internally, the Library is moving forward with a range of 
shared service initiatives, such as implementing a Library-wide geospatial informa- 
tion system to address tbe mutual needs of staff in CRS, Library Services, and the 
Law Library in responding to congressional requests. Other examples of service and 
economy-motivated joint opportunities are the execution of a Library-wide plan for 
the contract and use of mobile devices, development of a business case for Library- 
wide performance of IT security certification and accreditation requirements, and 
forming the requirements for a single authoring/publishing system for research per- 
formed at the Library. 

The Library’s Veterans History Project (VHP), unanimously mandated by both 
houses of Congress, is now the largest oral history project in America. VHP will cel- 
ebrate its 15th anniversary in October and will soon reach 100,000 recorded oral 
histories. Over the last year this program has collaborated with more than 150 con- 
gressional offices, providing constituent services, briefings, and volunteer training 
sessions for interviewing those who served in the military in all America’s wars dur- 
ing the last century. 

In 2014, the Library continued its very popular evening services of Congressional 
Dialogues on Great American Presidents, provided exclusively for Members of Con- 
gress. The Library’s new James Madison Council Chairman, David Rubenstein, 
skillfully interviewed renowned experts like David McCullough, Scott Berg, and 
Doris Kearns Goodwin about the challenges and accomplishments of seven iconic 
Presidents: George Washington, John Adams, Thomas Jefferson, James Madison, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Woodrow Wilson. Members then asked 
questions and made off-the-record comments, having previously studied key original 
documents from each President’s collections in the Library’s vast holdings of early 
Americans. We are continuing this series into 2015, expanding it to include great 
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Americans. These unique events regularly attract at least 120 Members of Congress, 
and this year’s series opened on February 3 with a well-attended dinner and dia- 
logue on Benjamin Franklin. 

The Library has presented a particularly rich array of public exhibitions and spe- 
cial events over the past year. More than 112,000 visitors viewed the Magna Carta: 
Muse and Mentor exhibition at the Library from November 6, 2014 to January 19, 
2015 in honor of the 800th anniversary of this document. The Ring John 1215 
Magna Carta, loaned by the Lincoln Cathedral, was its centerpiece, and rare items 
from the Library’s rich collections showed the Magna Carta’s importance to the de- 
velopment of constitutional law in the United States. Seven United States Supreme 
Court Justices took part in the celebratory events along with a former Chief Justice 
of the United Kingdom, and HRH The Princess Royal, the only daughter of Queen 
Elizabeth II. 

Other new Library exhibitions last year included Mapping a New Nation: Abel 
Buell’s Map of the United States, 1 784; A Thousand Years of the Persian Book; and 
The Civil Rights Act of 1965: A Long Struggle to Freedom, including Martin Luther 
King, Jr.’s original copyrighted “I Have a Dream” speech. 

The Library of Congress had an unusually rich year of free poetry readings and 
concerts. Particularly memorable was a program led by the great baritone Thomas 
Hampson celebrating the different historical stages and versions of our national an- 
them. A star-studded program at a packed Constitution Hall honored Billy Joel with 
the Library of Congress Gershwin Prize for Lifetime Achievement in American Pop- 
ular Song. PBS extended the length of its nation-wide television broadcast from its 
customary hour to a first-ever 90 minutes. 

On February 4, 2015 the Library formally opened to researchers the Rosa Parks 
collection of approximately 7,500 manuscripts and 2,500 photographs. On loan to 
the Library for 10 years from the Howard G. Buffett Foundation, the collection in- 
cludes personal correspondence and photographs, and letters from Presidents. A 
small display of items from the collection will subsequently be on public exhibit. 

During March 4-7 we celebrated the 150th anniversary of Abraham Lincoln’s 
great speech at his second inaugural with a rare public display of the President’s 
original reading copy. The 15th annual National Book Festival will take place this 
September. 

The Library of Congress is the world’s preeminent reservoir of knowledge. The Li- 
brary embodies and advances the distinctly American ideal of a knowledge-based de- 
mocracy. We will be grateful for your consideration of our fiscal 2016 funding re- 
quest. 


Prepared Statement of Mary B. Mazanec, Director, Congressional Research 

Service 

Madame Chairman, Senator Schatz and members of the subcommittee: 

As the Congressional Research Service (CRS) begins its second century of service 
to Congress, it is a pleasure to appear before you today to present our fiscal year 
2016 budget request. Two thousand fourteen — our centennial year — was a time of 
celebration, reflection, and activities that drew our staff together. We also engaged 
present and former members in discussions concerning CRS, the evolution of the in- 
stitution and its support for the Congress, and what the future may hold for both 
the Service and Congress. 

I hope you have had the opportunity to read the history we prepared of CRS’s 
first one hundred years, “CRS at 100: Informing the Legislative Debate Since 1914”. 
It not only highlights the accomplishments of CRS in support of the Congress but 
also shows the breadth and depth of expertise embodied in our staff and their com- 
mitment to our mission of helping provide for a more informed legislature. 

We are also very proud of another special centennial publication, the Senate Rules 
Committee Print, “The Evolving Congress”, which features a series of essays ana- 
lyzing important trends in the evolution of congressional organization and policy 
making over the last many decades. Next month, with support from the Hewlett 
Foundation, we are continuing that important discussion at a special event with 
E.J. Dionne, Michael Gerson, and Frances Lee. I hope you will be able to join us 
for what should be a fascinating evening delving into the history of Congress and 
its future development. 

Last year also marked the 100th anniversary of the Constitution of the United 
States of America Annotated, which we celebrated with a day-long program in Sep- 
tember. Popularly known as CONAN, this Senate Document is prepared by attor- 
neys in the CRS American Law Division and tracks the jurisprudence of the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. The program brought together prominent legal 
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scholars and commentators and included a dialogue about the Supreme Court with 
Justice Ruth Bader Ginsburg. 

It was truly an honor to serve as the Director of CRS during this important mile- 
stone in our history. 


SUPPORT FOR CONGRESS 

While we celebrated our centennial, CRS also provided research and analysis, ex- 
pert consultation, and an enhanced Web presence to support the full spectrum of 
congressional policy deliberations. In the last year, CRS experts worked with every 
member office and congressional committee to help you and your staffs navigate the 
wide range of complex and controversial issues that confronted Congress. We an- 
swered over 61,000 individual requests; had over 7,500 people attend CRS seminars, 
trainings, and briefings; and provided more than 3,500 new or refreshed CRS re- 
ports and other products. CRS.gov is now the repository for nearly 10,000 reports 
and other information that is accessible at all times. 

Two high-profile issues that were addressed by the 113th Congress help illustrate 
both the depth and flexibility of CRS work for Congress: 

The 2014 Farm Bill is a good case study of how the Service assists in the regular, 
deliberative process of reauthorizing major, complex legislative programs. From the 
very start of deliberations to replace the expiring 2008 Farm Bill, CRS food and ag- 
riculture policy analysts provided in-depth analysis of various legislative proposals 
across a broad spectrum of policy areas that included farm commodity support, con- 
servation, trade, rural development, nutrition, credit, bio-energy, livestock, horti- 
culture, and research. 

Authorizing committees, individual members, and congressional staff called on 
CRS to explain the intricacies of current farm and food policy and to help identify 
and analyze policy options for revamping the Federal farm safety net. As the legisla- 
tion moved forward, CRS experts continued to provide individualized support, in- 
cluding preparing committee staff for legislative markup, analyzing proposed com- 
mittee and floor amendments, briefing individual members and their senior policy 
staff, and evaluating a slate of legislative options. 

As a group, CRS analysts conducted several well-attended seminars for congres- 
sional staff on the various farm bill titles, with consideration of how farm bill spend- 
ing is affected by pressures for deficit reduction. These seminars were so popular 
that CRS needed to schedule additional sessions to accommodate interested congres- 
sional staff. 

With many provisions of the 2008 Farm Bill expiring before the new legislation 
could be finalized, CRS also fielded many questions about the effects on issues of 
concern for members’ districts. CRS staff responded with authoritative reports and 
tailored briefings to help members manage the evolving situation. 

The overall support to Congress was a testament to the interdisciplinary nature 
of contemporary policy deliberations, as agriculture and budget analysts at CRS col- 
laborated with attorneys to provide comprehensive coverage of the issues. 

Of course, CRS support did not end with enactment of the legislation. After pas- 
sage, Congress shifted to their oversight role, closely monitoring the Department of 
Agriculture’s implementation of the new law. CRS analysts continue to play an inte- 
gral role in the oversight process, responding to numerous requests on the implica- 
tions of the new farm bill, and have conducted a number of “Agriculture 101” brief- 
ings for member offices and committee staff about the law. In addition to multiple 
informative reports on the farm bill, CRS developed a side-by-side analysis of the 
new law compared to its predecessor and the Senate and House bills. 

The Ebola Virus Outbreak highlights the flexibility of the Service to provide in- 
depth research and analysis for the unanticipated, fast-breaking global challenges 
that can suddenly find their way onto the legislative agenda. 

Last summer, reports of the rapidly spreading Ebola Virus Disease (EVD) raised 
serious concerns among U.S. and international government officials and lawmakers. 
At one point in early August, the Centers for Disease Control and Prevention esti- 
mated that there could be over one million cases of EVD globally by 2015 if the rate 
of transmission was not dramatically curbed. Those concerns, which became height- 
ened and accelerated once the first U.S. case was reported, triggered a large number 
of inquiries from congressional offices, along with hearings on the public health, 
legal, and international implications of the disease, as well as the U.S. Government 
response to the crisis. 

The CRS response to this public health crisis was swift, thoughtful, multi-discipli- 
nary, authoritative, and timely. CRS analysts from across the Service supported on- 
going congressional hearings and investigations into the response to EVD. To pro- 
vide a broad spectrum of information, CRS experts from multiple divisions used the 
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full range of CRS products — from traditional reports to newer short-form documents, 
including Insights, Legal Sidebars, and FAQs — to examine the crisis from a variety 
of perspectives, including public health, legal, international health and relations, 
transportation and commerce, immigration, homeland security, and clinical research 
and product development. 

Analysts also conducted in-person briefings and hosted a “Question and Answer” 
event that was made available to all members and staff in person and through video 
on the CRS Web site. 

By having deep in-house expertise on a wide range of issues, and the ability for 
CRS experts to work collaboratively, the Service was able to quickly develop the in- 
formation Congress needed on EVD. That in turn helped members and their staff 
develop appropriate courses of action to respond to a rapidly changing situation with 
broad health and national security implications for the country. 

Other Legislative Topics: While the Farm Bill and the Ebola outbreak provide a 
snapshot of how CRS works, over the last year, CRS provided similar support on 
the entire range of issues before Congress. 

CRS analyzed multiple economic, financial, and budget issues, including tax re- 
form, oversight of the implementation of the Dodd-Frank Wall Street Reform and 
Consumer Protection Act, the Export-Import Bank reauthorization, and Bitcoin, just 
to name a few. Experts also helped congressional offices understand the impact of 
the Government shutdown and tracked and analyzed the fiscal year 2015 budget re- 
quest and appropriations process throughout the year. Congress looked to CRS for 
support on many complex domestic issues, including unaccompanied immigrant chil- 
dren, veterans’ health, human trafficking, child welfare, violence against women, 
and sexual assault in the military. CRS experts also supported the congressional de- 
bate on the Keystone XL pipeline, hydraulic fracturing, re-authorization of Federal 
highway and public transportation programs, and cybersecurity. 

On the foreign affairs front, CRS staff analyzed policy options to address the con- 
flicts in Syria, Iraq, Iran, and the Ukraine; and relations with Russia, North Korea, 
and China. In addition, CRS supported the Congress on pending international free 
trade agreements and monitored the negotiations of the Trans-Pacific Partnership, 
and the U.S.-EU Transatlantic Trade and Investment Partnership. 

CRS also presented a symposium on Senate rules changes last year. CRS experts, 
a former parliamentarian, and past Secretaries of the Senate discussed the impact 
of these changes with senior Senate staff in attendance. The program was followed 
by numerous briefings and seminars tailored to member and staff needs. 

BUDGET CONSIDERATIONS 

Over the last year, the Service has been able to fill some critical gaps in our ana- 
lytical and information professional ranks. We also hired research assistants to sup- 
port analysts and contribute to a broader mix of products and services and we con- 
tinue to improve the CRS Web site and technical capabilities. With the additional 
staff, we have replaced about one-third of the decreases in personnel that occurred 
over the past few years due to budget reductions. While we are thinner than we 
would like in some areas, we are constantly monitoring our staffing across the serv- 
ice to ensure that we have the skill sets and expertise needed to support Congress. 

The CRS fiscal year 2016 budget request is $111,956,000 to fund mandatory pay 
and price level changes as well as a program increase to enhance research capacity 
on healthcare policy. 

Health Experts. The budget request includes a program increase of $1,087,000 and 
six FTEs to add six health policy analyst/attorney positions and $250,000 of con- 
tractor technical and programming support for large health data systems. This in- 
creased analytical capacity is needed to meet the high client demand and fully sup- 
port the work of Congress on healthcare issues. As the healthcare industry is be- 
coming increasingly complex, additional expertise is needed to analyze for Congress 
recent changes in the financing of health insurance and the delivery of healthcare 
services. Extra analytical support is also needed to support Congress as it confronts 
emerging issues under Medicare, Medicaid, the State Children’s Health Insurance 
Program, and employer-based and private health insurance. In addition, the regu- 
latory framework has become more complex, and provision of healthcare to veterans 
has come under recent scrutiny. That increase in demand and complexity is putting 
real pressure on CRS health experts, some of whom are shouldering two to three 
times the average number of requests as other CRS staff. The six requested staff 
positions would help relieve that pressure and add expertise in evaluating health 
industry trends and availability, tax and legal issues, veterans’ care, and data eval- 
uation. 
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Workforce Initiatives. We are continuing to examine the composition of our work- 
force to ensure that we have the right mix of skill sets and expertise to best serve 
the Congress. Last year, we hired 11 research assistants to assist analysts and di- 
versify areas of specialization. We also increased our editorial capacity to support 
authors in the preparation of products for Congress and have expanded our graphics 
capabilities to enhance the visual presentation of CRS research and analysis. Our 
information professionals utilize digital librarianship skills, and recent hires have 
reflected changes made to these positions. We plan to critically assess these initia- 
tives to determine how these positions and skill sets best fit into the organization 
and what other modifications to our workforce may be needed. 

Product and Service Enhancements. CRS continues to seek new and innovative 
ways to deliver information and analysis to Congress. In fiscal 2014, CRS increased 
the diversity of its product line by establishing a new product type, the CRS Insight, 
a short, Web-only product designed to present timely information, research, data, 
and analysis in an easily accessible format. Along with the earlier launched Legal 
Sidebar, the Insight responds to client demand for succinct products that are pub- 
lished quickly in response to fast-moving public policy issues. 

CRS is participating in a Library-wide project to develop a geospatial infrastruc- 
ture that will enable the Service to offer interactive maps to Congress. The goal is 
to make available to Congress fully interactive maps that allow clients to view de- 
tails of interest and toggle data layers to visualize the resulting differences. We 
have a small team of geographic information system (GIS) analysts and information 
professionals that provide GIS services to congressional clients. GIS uses visualiza- 
tion for the focused analysis of complex concepts. 

CRS established an infographics working group in 2014 to consider methods to 
improve delivery of image-based content in our written products and on our Web 
site. The use of this content to convey information and analysis is widely recognized 
as an effective form of communication. Although image-based content (e.g., tables, 
graphs, maps) produced by CRS is typically embedded into written products, users 
of CRS products could benefit from the creation of a new product line devoted to 
stand-alone, high-quality “infographics,” which present complex information in a 
condensed visual form that may be easily understood without the need for an accom- 
panying written product. A pilot study has begun with the goal of displaying 
infographics products on CRS.gov this year. 

CRS enhanced its Web site home page last year with a modern appearance with 
more space for content and for expanding product lines. The home page is also styl- 
ized to the modern user’s preference for mobile access. Other new features of the 
website include graphic images to accompany highlighted reports and icons to help 
the user distinguish the different types of products. A video carousel at the foot of 
the home page highlights CRS videos, and a similar display on issue pages high- 
lights CRS experts who have authored products on selected issues and who are 
available for consultation. 

As part of the Library’s multi-departmental team, CRS contributed to continuing 
development and daily operations of the next generation legislative information sys- 
tem platform and services. Congress.gov will replace two legacy legislative informa- 
tion systems (LIS and THOMAS) with a single, modem one. CRS provided data 
analysis, subject matter expertise consultation, system testing, user testing, coordi- 
nation of data partner relationships, and support for congressional users and data 
partners. CRS also continues to support the use of the Congress-only LIS until 
equivalent capability is fully developed for the new Congress.gov. Since late Sep- 
tember, 2014, Congress.gov has been the official website for U.S. Federal legislative 
information. 


CONCLUSION 

As CRS begins its second century, we remain committed to our core values and 
mission: providing comprehensive, authoritative, objective, timely and nonpartisan 
research and analysis on all legislative, oversight, and representational issues of in- 
terest to Congress. 

The entire CRS staff works hard every day to ensure that you, your staffs, and 
committees have the information, analysis, and support you need as you do your 
jobs. 

We are very proud of the work we do. But we know we could not have achieved 
all we have in our first 100 years without this subcommittee’s support. I appreciate 
your continued support and look forward to working with you to ensure that CRS 
is a state-of-the-art research service responsive to the information and analytical 
needs of the 21st century Congress. 
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Prepared Statement of Maria A. Pallante, Register of Copyrights and 
Director of the United States Copyright Office 

Madame Chairman, Ranking Member Schatz, and members of the subcommittee: 

Thank you for the opportunity to present written testimony in support of the 
budgetary needs of the United States Copyright Office. 

As always, I am grateful to the Librarian for putting forward the request detailed 
below. While it does not reflect the entirety of Copyright Office needs, it is a reason- 
able request put forward in a difficult budget environment, and one of many that 
the Librarian has sought to balance. As stated in more detail in the Librarian’s 
written request, the agency is also seeking funding for library acquisitions, storage, 
preservation, and staffing relating to the singularly important national collection. 

The Copyright Office is a congressionally-created department within the Library 
of Congress and is vested with the statutory responsibility of administering the 
Copyright Act and other provisions of title 17, including the national copyright reg- 
istration and recordation systems and several statutory licenses. Today, the Copy- 
right Office sits at the center of a complex and dynamic legal and regulatory system. 
Its work is vital to all types of businesses, the Congress, courts, and the digital 
economy. 

Copyright industries create jobs, invest in content, and bring to market important 
works of authorship, from films to video games to business software to books to mu- 
sical works. The technology companies with whom they partner also create jobs, 
drive innovation, and bring to market a variety of platforms and mobile devices that 
have defined the digital economy. It is no surprise that copyright issues are so es- 
sential to trade agreements and the global marketplace. 

In past couple of years, the House Judiciary Committee has held extensive hear- 
ings on the copyright law, including, for example, the exclusive rights of authors, 
enforcement issues, fair use, and voluntary agreements. The Copyright Office has 
supported Congress in these efforts, including by testifying, assisting with interpre- 
tation of the law, and conducting major policy studies. Last year, the Copyright Of- 
fice issued a major report recommending the creation of a small claims system. This 
year, the Copyright Office published a comprehensive report on the music market- 
place and is finalizing additional reports on orphan works and the “making avail- 
able” right. 

Congress is also reviewing the Copyright Office. On September 18, 2014, the 
House Judiciary Committee held an oversight hearing on the Copyright Office, at 
which I testified. On February 26, 2015, it held a hearing entitled, “The U.S. Copy- 
right Office: Its Functions and Resources,” at which external witnesses testified. 1 
During these hearings, Members of Congress covered a range of questions including 
budgetary and resource needs, efforts to upgrade and improve Copyright Office serv- 
ices, and the Copyright Office’s current statutory and constitutional structure within 
the Library. We are respectful of these proceedings and are ready to respond to in- 
quiries or otherwise participate, as appropriate. 

Since I was appointed Register in June, 2011, I have focused the Copyright Office 
on projects that are self-evaluative, including how to upgrade our current practices 
and whether to create entirely new paradigms for certain processes. This might in- 
clude, for example, the ways in which we register works of authorship or record doc- 
uments such as assignments, licenses, security interests, and other forms of owner- 
ship. Most would agree that the Copyright Office must be more interoperable with 
the technology of its customers, and must offer timelier and more innovative serv- 
ices, including business-to-business data exchange and applications that work on 
mobile devices. 

As I explain further below, the Copyright Office has spent the past few years en- 
grossed in foundational work, including rebuilding and rethinking staff positions, 
updating registration practices, assessing legal and business issues related to rec- 
ordation, and conducting a variety of public-facing projects to engage our customers 
as to the future Copyright Office. We have undertaken this work to ensure that we 
make plans that will have a meaningful impact on our customers, and make IT and 
staffing investments that are both responsible and prudent. We are now at the point 
where we are compiling research, coordinating conclusions from reports, and engag- 
ing in cost and other business analysis. This work will proceed in accordance with 
available funding. 


1 Witnesses included Keith Kupferschmid (General Counsel for the Software & Information In- 
dustry Association), Lisa Dunner (Partner at Dunner Law PLLC, on behalf of the American Bar 
Association’s Section on Intellectual Property Law), Nancy Mertzel (Partner at Schoeman 
Updike Kaufman & Stern LLP, on behalf of the American Intellectual Property Law Associa- 
tion), and Robert Brauneis (Professor at the George Washington University Law School). 
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This Committee — the Senate Subcommittee on Legislative Branch Appropria- 
tions — is also interested in the ability of the Copyright Office to evolve. In 2014, the 
Report language that accompanied the fiscal year 2015 appropriation stated: 

The Committee recognizes that the digital revolution has transformed the copy- 
right marketplace and, as a result, the role of the Copyright Office in our econ- 
omy. The Committee finds that Copyright Office will also need to evolve and 
adapt to the challenges of these new realities. In fact, the Committee notes that 
public comments recently submitted by the copyright community indicate that 
the Copyright Office is currently in need of significant IT and related upgrades 
in order to be fully interoperable with the digital economy it serves. 

The Report also included a directive to the Government Accountability Office 
(GAO) “to examine the Copyright Office’s current information technology infrastruc- 
ture and identify any deficiencies or obstacles to serving the copyright community 
in a modernized environment.” We have responded to GAO’s questions regarding IT 
management during the past several months and hope the subcommittee will find 
this information helpful. 

I would also note that on February 18, 2015, we released a report of the Technical 
Upgrades Special Project Team. This team was charged with assessing the concerns 
and suggestions of the Copyright Office’s customers during the past few years, and 
has made a number of recommendations regarding future services that would re- 
quire sound enterprise architecture and a robust IT infrastructure. I am grateful to 
the Project Team for this valuable contribution, which will serve as an important 
resource for the Copyright Office, the Library, and the Congress. The Report, notice 
of public inquiry, and public comments are available at http://copyright.gov/docs/ 
technical upgrades/. 

Thank you for your support of the Copyright Office and for considering the appro- 
priations request put forward today. 

FISCAL YEAR 2016 BUDGET REQUEST 

The Copyright Office is funded through a combination of fees for services and 
dedicated appropriated dollars. The Copyright Office administers funds through 
three separate budgets or program areas: (1) Basic Budget, (2) Licensing Budget, 2 
and (3) Copyright Royalty Judges Budget. 3 Together, the requests for these total 
$58,875 million for fiscal year 2016. 

The focus of this statement, however, is the Basic Budget, which funds most of 
the Copyright Office’s core work and operations. The Basic Budget request this year 
is $51.9 million. Approximately $30 million of this is derived from fees for which 
the Copyright Office is seeking spending authority. The Copyright Office is also re- 
questing $21.9 million in appropriated dollars. 

This request calls for an increase of $2,705 million dollars and the reinstatement 
of 25 FTEs. Fees would fund about $2,029 million of the total; we would use the 
fees to backfill 20 vacant positions in our registration program. As discussed below, 
the Copyright Office implemented a revised schedule of fees on May 1, 2014, fol- 
lowing an extensive public process. Putting this money back into registration serv- 
ices is a fitting investment. 

The remaining $675,825 is a request for appropriated dollars; we would use this 
funding to add five new hires to our recordation staff. 

It should be understood that some of the Copyright Office’s operational costs are 
offset by services provided by the Library of Congress through appropriations it re- 
ceives as the parent agency. These costs are not itemized or tracked, and they are 
not taken into account when the Copyright Office analyzes and implements its fee 
schedules. 


2 The Licensing Budget request is $5,388 million, all of which derives from licensing royalty 
and filing fee collections paid by private parties (copyright owners as well as cable and satellite 
licensees) pursuant to statutory licenses administered by the Copyright Office. The requested 
increase is for mandatory pay and price-related increases. 

3 The Copyright Royalty Judges report by statute to the Librarian, but the Register admin- 
isters their budget as an administrative courtesy. The budget request for the Copyright Royalty 
Judges is $1,584 million to support mandatory pay-related and price level increases, of which 
$389,000 (for non-personnel-related expenses) derives from licensing collections. The remainder, 
$1,195 million in appropriated dollars, is to cover the personnel-related expenses of the Judges 
and their staff. 
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ADMINISTERING THE COPYRIGHT LAW 


Registration 

If the subcommittee approves our request for additional spending authority, most 
of the 2 million dollars would go to strengthening the registration staff under the 
expert guidance of Robert Kasunic, Associate Register and Director of Registration 
Policy and Practice. In fiscal year 2014, the Copyright Office approved and reg- 
istered claims in approximately 476,000 creative works, including 219,000 literary 
works and 65,000 sound recordings. Since fiscal year 2012, however, the Copyright 
Office has been experiencing an upward trend in the backlog of claims and average 
processing time for applications. In 2012, the average processing time for claims 
filed on paper applications was 4.8 months; the current processing time is 13.5 
months. The average processing time for claims filed online electronically has also 
increased, rising from 3.1 months to 4.4 months over the same period. These in- 
creases are mostly attributable to the loss of registration staff, which has declined 
by approximately 50 FTEs. 4 (In the case of electronic claims, some of the delay 
stems from ongoing problems with technology systems, as well.) 

As we hire new registration experts, the Copyright Office must train them in the 
copyright law, regulations and practices, and prepare them to address a constantly 
changing world of content and business models. The lengthy training schedule, cou- 
pled with the fact that the backlog continues to grow, provides a sense of urgency 
to reverse staff losses in this critical division. It is also the case that practices are 
becoming more complex than before, as authors, publishers, and producers continue 
to change the ways in which they create and disseminate works of authorship. 

In December 2014, we completed a major, multi-year special project by releasing 
the Compendium of Copyright Office Practices, Third Edition. The first major revi- 
sion in two decades, the Compendium is a comprehensive guidebook regarding reg- 
istration and other Copyright Office practices. It is relied upon by Copyright Office 
staff but also serves as a recognized authority consulted by copyright owners, legal 
practitioners, and the courts, which frequently give the Copyright Office deference 
in registration policy and related issues. This was an important and necessary ac- 
complishment for the Copyright Office, and one that we announced publicly in our 
2011-2013 work plan, entitled Priorities and Special Projects of the U.S. Copyright 
Office. 

Notably, the Compendium is just the beginning of a digital makeover for registra- 
tion. It provides the necessary legal foundation by which the Copyright Office may 
now pursue regulations and practices that recognize and serve the digital economy. 
For example, the Copyright Office will need to determine the rules and standards 
by which it registers: works that change routinely (like news Web sites); works that 
are disseminated by streaming instead of copies (like on-demand film, television, 
and sports programming); works that contain valuable and proprietary source code 
(like business software); and works that contain copy controls and other 
anticircumvention measures (like video games). 

Recording Assignments, Security Interests, and Other Copyright Documents 

Regarding the recordation provisions of the Copyright Act, the Copyright Office 
also needs resources. The requested increase of $675,825 in appropriated dollars for 
fiscal 2016 would fund five new hires in the Recordation section. The Copyright Of- 
fice has a very lean permanent staff of 13 dedicated to this function at the moment. 
In 2014, this staff recorded 8,146 documents pertaining to copyright interests in 
more than 144,376 identified works. This function remains a paper process, how- 
ever, in which staff manually index the materials received. 

In fiscal 2015, the Congress allocated $1.5 million to the Copyright Office to con- 
duct planning and business analysis related to updating the recordation function. 
The long-term objective is to automate the document submission and review process 
to include an online filing capability for customers. Significant changes are also con- 
templated regarding service options and the content and format of the public record. 
As noted below, the business analysis we are now engaged in follows 2 years of re- 
search regarding the overall technology of the Copyright Office (relevant to its cus- 
tomer base) as well as the relevant legal and business issues related to recording 
documents in the online environment. The additional FTEs we are requesting for 


4 This number tracks losses since 2010. The Copyright Office today has 76 professionally 
trained examiners to handle approximately half a million copyright claims involving millions of 
works of authorship; we had close to 130 examiners in 2010. Assuming we can hire 12—32 exam- 
iners in 2015 and 2016, the Copyright Office will still be below capacity, particularly given the 
increasing complexity of addressing digital works and new practices. 
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Recordation represent new positions with skills that will be more appropriate to an 
online function. 

The future of the document recordation function has been an intense focus of the 
Copyright Office for several years, and it too was publicly announced in the 2011- 
2013 Priorities work plan. In the past 2 years, the Copyright Office engaged stake- 
holders through multiple public roundtables on potential changes to the legal and 
administrative aspects of document recordation and published a major report. We 
were able to staff this work by making targeted appointments and leveraging re- 
search partners. 

In 2014, with the Librarian’s support, I established a dedicated Office of Public 
Records and Repositories. For the first time, as of March 2014, these functions are 
now headed by Ms. Elizabeth Scheffler, a senior level officer reporting directly to 
the Register. (As of January, 2015, Ms. Scheffler has been temporarily reassigned 
to the Librarian’s Office where she is serving as the Interim CIO for the Library 
until a permanent CIO can be recruited.) 

I also appointed the first Abraham L. Kaminstein Scholar in Residence, Professor 
Robert Brauneis of George Washington University. In addition to his own inde- 
pendent research, Professor Brauneis completed an in-depth study of the relevant 
legal issues related to updating the business and legal issues related to recording 
copyright documents. Similarly, through Jacqueline Charlesworth, the Copyright Of- 
fice General Counsel, the Copyright Office engaged with Stanford University Law 
School in an academic partnership. Working with Professor Paul Goldstein, the 
Copyright Office considered recordation questions from the perspective of students 
in Silicon Valley. In January 2015, we released the report of the Kaminstein Schol- 
ar, entitled Transforming Document Recordation at the U.S. Copyright Office, which 
in turn references the work of the Stanford students. 

Statutory Licenses 

The Copyright Office administers several statutory licenses that require the Copy- 
right Office to manage and distribute royalties, including those collected on behalf 
of copyright owners of broadcast television programming that is retransmitted by 
cable and satellite operators. The disposition of these private monies is determined 
by the Copyright Royalty Judges (together, the Copyright Royalty Board or “CRB”) 
in distribution proceedings. The work of the CRB is reviewable by the Register for 
legal error, but for constitutional reasons the CRB reports to the Librarian as head 
of the agency. In fiscal year 2014, the Copyright Office collected approximately $318 
million in royalties and made disbursements in accordance with CRB’s decisions. 

In fiscal 2014, the Copyright Office completed a second pilot of an electronic li- 
censing system to facilitate its administration of statutory licenses. The end goal is 
to launch a system that supports online filing and processing of statements of ac- 
count by statutory licensees. As with all Licensing Division operations, this adminis- 
trative initiative is being funded by private funds collected under the relevant li- 
censes. 


SUPPORTING THE CONGRESS AND FEDERAL AGENCIES 

Copyright Policy and the Digital Economy 

With respect to policy, the Copyright Office has been at the center of discussions 
regarding potential updates to the Copyright Act, working closely with Members of 
Congress and, in particular, the House Committee on the Judiciary. As mentioned 
above, the House Judiciary Chairman convened twenty copyright hearings in the 
past 2 years, with the clear mission of comprehensively reviewing the law to assess 
how well it is working in the digital age. As Register, I have both testified on these 
issues and lent the impartial expertise of my Office to assist the process. Associate 
Register Karyn Temple Claggett, and her policy and international affairs staff, were 
of particular assistance during these proceedings. 

It would be an understatement to say that the copyright law is complex. Indeed, 
in the context of the digital economy, the entire copyright ecosystem is in a state 
of ongoing transformation and innovation. While challenging, this is also an exciting 
development for the United States, which has long championed a strong but bal- 
anced intellectual property framework to the benefit of both the content and tech- 
nology industries. 

In addition to its service to the Congress, the Copyright Office supports the work 
of the U.S. Trade Representative, the U.S. Department of Justice, the U.S. Depart- 
ment of State, and the U.S. Department of Commerce. This work involves major 
trade agreements, treaty negotiations, Supreme Court briefs, and other interagency 
and intergovernmental matters. The Copyright Office has relationships with copy- 
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right and other intellectual property offices around the world, and is frequently in- 
volved in intergovernmental and bilateral meetings, as well. 

Policy Reports of the Copyright Office 

In February 2015, the Copyright Office published an in-depth study and legisla- 
tive recommendations entitled Copyright and the Music Marketplace. This report, 
which analyzes the statutory framework and business environment of the music in- 
dustry, is indicative of the Copyright Office’s policy role. The report has been recog- 
nized by Members of Congress, songwriters and composers, music publishers, per- 
forming rights organizations, record labels, and digital delivery services. The exper- 
tise comes from the Copyright Office’s daily role in administering the Copyright Act, 
and the legal and cultural significance of issues such as these is an important factor 
we use to recruit talented lawyers. Nonetheless, the lack of resources, including in- 
sufficient staff and travel budgets, makes for a challenging environment for even the 
most dedicated of public servants. 

In addition to the music study mentioned above, the Copyright Office is currently 
preparing to issue reports on orphan works and mass digitization issues, as well as 
the application of authors’ “making available” rights in the online environment 
under U.S. law. Beyond studies, the Copyright Office works closely with congres- 
sional offices every day to provide assistance on complex issues. 

Through its work with the Intellectual Property Enforcement Coordinator, the 
Copyright Office is also nearing completion of an online index of fair use cases to 
serve as a resource for authors and others. 

CHALLENGES OF THE CURRENT FISCAL ENVIRONMENT 

The Copyright Office carries out a significant workload for the benefit of the Na- 
tion. It is doing so, however, with reduced staffing and technology deficiencies. 
These challenges are part of broader discussions throughout the Library, but I will 
note them here briefly. 

Staffing and Appointments 

The Copyright Office’s total staff is smaller than it should be to perform its com- 
plex and important statutory assignments. We currently have approximately 360 
filled positions under the Copyright Basic Budget, a number that will improve some- 
what if fees remain steady and we can make the 25 requested hires in Registration 
and Recordation in fiscal 2016. Internally, staff reductions are felt as a workload 
distribution increase on already over-burdened employees. And over time the Copy- 
right Office will be at a disadvantage if it cannot attract and retain experts, particu- 
larly in the legal and technology fields. 

To compound the stress, our authorized FTE ceiling will be reduced to 411 (for 
the Copyright Basic Budget including the 25 FTEs mentioned above) following re- 
cent congressional direction to the Library to reconcile and eliminate unfunded posi- 
tions. This is a considerable reduction at a time when the Copyright Office needs 
staff and would in fact hire them if it had funding. In 2005, by comparison, the FTE 
ceiling was 492 (again, for the Copyright Basic Budget). 

On a positive note, the Copyright Office completed the first phase of reorganizing 
its departments and resources in 2014 and has begun filling senior-level positions 
as a foundational step toward a fully modernized Copyright Office. Among other 
things, with the Librarian’s support, I established the first Copyright Office Chief 
Information Officer (CIO). Doug Ament was appointed to the position in March 
2014, after serving several years of heading the Copyright Office’s small technology 
office. As CIO, Mr. Ament advises the Register on strategic IT issues and engages 
regularly with our customers, as well as technology experts in the government and 
private sector. He, in turn, appointed a new Director of the Copyright Technology 
Office, who reported for duty tbis January, and is responsible for managing day-to- 
day activities of the Copyright Office’s IT team and overseeing compliance issues 
with Federal law, regulations, information technology standards, and best practices. 

Although these are positive first steps, the reality is that Copyright Office has a 
very small technology office that as of this writing has approximately 23 FTEs. This 
office has always functioned as a liaison office to the parent agency, which manages 
the agency IT resources and has more than 200 IT staff. I believe that engaging 
in the kind of IT development activities the Copyright Office needs to achieve in the 
coming years — including building the next generation online registration system, 
achieving interoperability with private databases, accommodating mobile tech- 
nologies, and more — will require the agency to reassess this management paradigm. 

The Copyright Office also has a new Office of Public Records and Repositories, 
headed by an experienced senior-level official who reports directly to the Register. 
Similarly, I appointed William Roberts, an experienced copyright lawyer and long- 
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time public servant, as the first Associate Register and Director Public Information 
and Education. As with other positons mentioned here, this position carries out sig- 
nificant responsibilities, including managing the substantive content and protocols 
of www.copyright.gov, the portal through which customers access legal materials, 
participate in rulemakings, register claims to copyright, and record licenses and 
other copyright documents. 

Government Accountability Office 

The agency’s IT systems and infrastructure are of paramount concern for the 
Copyright Office, and it has been working with the Library, the public, and the Gov- 
ernment Accountability Office (“GAO”) to assess IT-related issues in the past year. 
Last year, the House Appropriations Committee directed the GAO to conduct a Li- 
brary-wide audit of IT management and governance. Copyright Office staff provided 
information for the audit and were interviewed by the auditors. 

Moreover, this subcommittee directed the GAO to review the technology issues re- 
lating specifically to the Copyright Office. GAO was instructed to identify “any defi- 
ciencies or obstacles to serving the copyright community in a modernized environ- 
ment.” The subcommittee also directed the GAO to “provide a legal and technical 
evaluation of the information technology infrastructure that the Copyright Office 
shares with the Library of Congress.” These directives followed from the subcommit- 
tee’s recognition that “the digital revolution has transformed the copyright market- 
place and, as a result, the role of the Copyright Office in our economy.” The sub- 
committee report also cited comments and concerns submitted by a variety of actors 
throughout the copyright community indicating that the Copyright Office needs sig- 
nificant IT upgrades to become fully interoperable with the digital economy that it 
serves. 

Copyright Office staff has been responsive to GAO’s team, which included some 
of the same auditors assigned to the Library audit. We appreciate the work of the 
auditors and look forward to their findings. Having completed several years of core 
foundational research, the Copyright Office remains extremely concerned about rec- 
ommending major IT investments while continuing to utilize the singular enterprise 
architecture and IT infrastructure of the Library, which is under considerable 
strain. Service from the Library has been inconsistent at best, as the Library’s IT 
staff manages multiple projects and systems from across the agency. Indeed, al- 
though the Library has more than two hundred IT staff, none are devoted exclu- 
sively to the Copyright Office. It is difficult to see how this kind of paradigm is sus- 
tainable. In short, the Library is faced with multiple missions and an array of 
equally important but competing concerns, in some ways adding up to an impossible 
job. 

Technical Upgrades Special Project 

During the past few years, the Director of the Copyright Technology Office, who 
has served as the Copyright Office’s first CIO since last February, chaired a special 
project designed to assess the areas in which the Copyright Office needs to mod- 
ernize, which included soliciting the talent and expertise of the Copyright Office’s 
customers and stakeholders. In February 2015, the project team delivered its find- 
ings and recommendations to me, and I have in turn released them to the public. 
This document, Report and Recommendations of the Technical Upgrade Special 
Project Team, will be a very helpful resource as we consider future strategies for 
the Copyright Office. The report acknowledges challenges with the current user ex- 
perience and with access to the public record, while offering recommendations for 
improvement, such as developing a more dedicated IT infrastructure to support the 
registration and recordation functions, and deploying Application Programming 
Interfaces (“APIs”) to provide for data exchange with the rich data of private copy- 
right databases. The Report is available on the Copyright Office Web site. 

STATUTORY AUTHORITY TO SET FEES 

The Copyright Office appreciates the subcommittee’s dedicated appropriation in 
fiscal 2015 of $2.25 million, with $750,000 to fund backlog reduction in registration 
and $1.5 million for year one planning and analysis for the reengineering the docu- 
ment recordation process. 

More globally, as Register I have concluded that we should reconsider the funding 
process for the Copyright Office as it relates to fees. For business planning, includ- 
ing expenditures for IT and related issues involving multi-year contracts, the Copy- 
right Office is constrained by the inability to spend across multi-year budget cycles. 
In addition, the Copyright Office would benefit from more flexibility in both its re- 
tention and spending of fee revenues, particularly in relation to longer-term capital 
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improvements. This would require a review of the statutory provisions for fees in 
Chapter 7 of the Copyright Act. 

I would like to thank the subcommittee members for your support of the Copy- 
right Office and national copyright system. Our fiscal 2016 budget request, if ap- 
proved, would address some immediate, high-priority needs, primarily through the 
authority to hire staff and use fee revenues received for services rendered. 

Senator Capito. Thank you so much. 

I’m going to begin with a question about — and this will go to the 
posters, I believe, and thank you for visiting my office and helping 
me understand some of the challenges. 

In your budget request, you’ve asked for $4.8 million and nine 
new FTEs for the National Collection Stewardship Program to pro- 
vide additional collections space. I understand this is an interim so- 
lution that consists of some additional compact shelving within the 
Library’s existing buildings and the lease of additional storage 
space. 

Would you please explain why this is necessary and if and how 
the work would be phased out? 

NATIONAL COLLECTION STEWARDSHIP PROGRAM 

Dr. BlLLlNGTON. Well, I would just say that the Library adds ap- 
proximately 2.5 million items to the collections each year, and of 
the 2.5 million analog items, 250,000 volumes are books which 
make up the largest component of our immediate space require- 
ments. 

I’d like to turn to Mark Sweeney, who can provide you with more 
specific details on the emergency collection storage needs of the Li- 
brary and answer your questions more fully. 

Mr. Sweeney. 

Mr. Sweeney. Collection storage is a critical need for the Library 
right now. As Dr. Billington said, we are growing at about 250,000 
volumes per year. We have more than a million items that are 
stored on the floor or on book trucks in our Capitol Hill buildings. 
We have about a million volumes stored at our Landover Annex 
Complex that is in a less-than-desirable environment, and we’re 
about 10 years behind in building Fort Meade preservation mod- 
ules for the growth of our collection. 

So our plan right now is to be able to occupy Ft. Meade Module 
5 when it becomes available in late 2017. At the same time, we are 
looking at space in our existing buildings here on Capitol Hill. This 
is primarily the Madison Building, where we can get greater collec- 
tion density by installing compact shelving. We’re limited in how 
much of that we can do, but it’s based on the physical limitations 
of the building, what collection weight the building can handle. 

In addition to that, we’re requesting an interim lease facility. 
This would be a 5-year lease with additional 5-year options. 

Senator Capito. Where is that lease? If I could just interrupt you 
quickly, where is that facility? 

Mr. Sweeney. At this time we’re working with the Architect of 
the Capitol to identify a facility that can meet the requirements 
that we’ve already provided them. 

Senator Capito. Okay. 

Mr. Sweeney. The two posters that we have to the left over here, 
the first one, the one closest to me demonstrates the books that are 
on the floor, as well as book trucks. This arrangement inhibits our 
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ability to retrieve material. It also puts the books at risk in terms 
of damage. And then the lower image, number 3, demonstrates a 
location in which we have a structural deficiency in one of our stor- 
age buildings. 

The poster to the left of that is our solutions. The first is a photo- 
graph of our high-density preservation storage facility at Fort 
Meade, a wonderful storage environment, that can not only hold an 
awful lot of material but also can increase the longevity of those 
collections; as well as image number 2, which is an example of 
using existing space and getting more density by shelving material 
by size. The third is an example of compact storage solutions that 
were installed in our Adams Building, which give us about a 40 
percent increase in capacity in that space. 

Senator Capito. Well, following up on that, if you’re collecting 
more than you’ve ever collected before, and part of your budget 
speaks to the digitization of certain items and certain other things 
in terms of the demands on your budget, what kind of prioritization 
is the Library doing in terms of reconfiguring what your collection 
priorities might be in terms of trying to balance the burgeoning col- 
lection that you’re doing here, the digital you’re doing here, and 
maybe meshing that with some sort of efficiencies? 

DIGITAL COLLECTION CENTER 

Dr. Billington. Between the additional small elements, rel- 
atively, that we’re adding to the digital collection center, and the 
priorities involved that Mr. Sweeney was able to speak to — adjudi- 
cating between digital and a hard-copy or analog version — quali- 
tative judgments are made on the basis of what is the substance. 
There are qualitative judgments made throughout the process of 
collection building. But I think Mark can speak to that in more de- 
tail. 

Mr. Sweeney. Well, I would say that we live in an interesting 
time in which there is just an explosion of creativity. So we’re liv- 
ing in a “both” world, both having to collect analog at scale, as well 
as emerging digital collections. To date, our digital conversion pro- 
gram has primarily been about access. That’s taking an analog 
item already in our collection, putting it in digital form, and mak- 
ing it accessible on the Web. That doesn’t mean that we no longer 
need the analog copy or that it shouldn’t be part of our collection. 
We have taken some steps to reduce holdings. We are reducing our 
dependence on second copies of works in our collection so that we 
can get some efficiency there. 

Senator Capito. Right. 

Mr. Sweeney. However, this is not going to accommodate the 
volume of work that we anticipate will be available on the market 
that will be needed for Congress and the American people. 

Senator Capito. Let me ask you this. You mentioned in your 
opening statement that your FTEs are way down, yet in the budget 
you’re asking for 15 more full-time equivalent positions for a new 
digital collections center. Help me understand how some people — 
their positions aren’t being filled is probably how you’re doing that, 
I would imagine, through attrition and other ways. Is that how you 
got down to that number, and are you ramping up for different 
skill sets, and are you cross-training folks so that when the digital 
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collection center is inventoried they can move into different parts 
of the Library? 

Dr. Billington. I think that maybe Mr. Sweeney and possibly 
the Deputy would want to add a few words on that. 

Mr. Sweeney. Of course, our level of staffing down is primarily 
through attrition. There is a different skill set that’s required to 
work with digital content, and the staff that we have available, the 
diminished number of staff, are primarily preoccupied with dealing 
with the analog collections, which have also grown. 

So the DC2, the digital collection center, is an opportunity for us 
to meet an emerging demand that we have, and this is not about 
converting analog items into digital form. It’s primarily about deal- 
ing with digital content that’s newly being received by the Library, 
where there is no analog equivalent. 

Senator Capito. Okay. I wanted to compliment you on the Books 
for the Blind and Physically Handicapped. We talked about this 
when you were in my office, and you mentioned that West Vir- 
ginians have chosen to access this as a service, and I think that 
it has been a great service for those folks. So I want to say thank 
you on that, and I was wondering, with the budget request there, 
is there enough there to cover these needs? Obviously, it’s the only 
free access library in the country, is the way I understand it, for 
the blind and physically handicapped. If you could just give me 
hope for the future on that and where you see that going. 

FUNDING FOR BOOKS FOR THE BLIND AND PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 

Dr. Billington. Well, since 1931 the National Library Service 
has been addressing the needs of this important constituency. I 
think Karen Keninger, our excellent head of the National Library 
Service, can provide you with the details and answers to your ques- 
tions. I know that there are five major distribution centers in West 
Virginia, but she’ll give you more of the details. 

Ms. Keninger. Thank you, Senator. The budget that we have re- 
quested will be sufficient for the upcoming year. We are very fortu- 
nate in that regard at this point in time. So we are okay there. 

Senator Capito. Finding more people, becoming aware of the 
services, is your reach broadening? 

Ms. Keninger. We are actually in the process of launching a 
public education and information program that will, we believe, ex- 
pand our reach and increase our service. We have a lot of things 
to offer people, and it’s always been a challenge to let people know 
that we’re there at the time that they are ready to take advantage 
of it. We share that responsibility with our partners in all of the 
States, and they do what they can. We’re going to be doing a na- 
tional program, as well as helping the states with some local and 
regional advertising and outreach as well. So we’re hoping that 
we’ll be able to expand our reach significantly in the next couple 
of years. 

Senator Capito. Thank you, thank you. 

Another question I had, you mentioned in your opening state- 
ment that you had a world reach, you’re the world’s resource, and 
we’ve been reading news reports of ISIS members destroying arti- 
facts of ancient civilizations. 
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I’m curious to know if the Library’s overseas offices have been 
successful in salvaging any art relics or artifacts that may have 
been or may yet be targeted for destruction, and how has the Li- 
brary’s overseas operation been impacted, if at all, by any kind of 
ongoing terrorist activities in the Middle East? Because you have 
several offices in the Middle East. 

IMPACT OF TERRORISM ON OVERSEAS OPERATIONS 

Dr. Billington. Yes, we do. Of course, three-dimensional objects, 
the kinds of things that are in museums, are not part of the Li- 
brary’s collection policy. But the sort of paper-based things, archi- 
val things, books, maps, the things which record the knowledge and 
essential information about many of these countries, have been 
very much on our mind. 

We’ve played a role. We don’t have a foreign aid budget, but we 
have expertise in dealing with fires and damage, which the State 
Department will fund trips for. We provide the expertise, which we 
have done in the case of the Iraq National Library to a very sub- 
stantial degree. 

The damage that has been done in Egypt, where we have a Cairo 
office, and damage or real destruction of the historic laws of Af- 
ghanistan, where we have duplicate copies of some of this material 
and can restore some of the historical memory of Afghanistan in 
our Pakistani office, are examples of the kinds of damage, associ- 
ated with fire or water, where restoration assistance has been pro- 
vided working through our overseas bases. We had to move our 
Cairo office, which collects generally in the Arab world, when there 
was chaos there. The Cairo office was directed from Washington for 
a while. 

The overseas offices are directed by American employees, but 
there are multiple foreign service nationals who work on building 
the collections. In certain areas like Yemen most recently and in 
large parts of Syria, options have been limited. We still get some 
things from Damascus, but not much from Aleppo, for example. 

Our six overseas offices are mostly in danger spots. The one in 
Nairobi gave us additional background, for instance, on our first 
African American President. We also collect in these overseas of- 
fices for other research libraries in America that conduct research 
in these languages, who pay for the materials they receive. 

So the overseas offices are an enormous asset for America, a very 
important service that we’re able to provide. 

Mark may want to add something to that since that’s part of his 
immense domain as keeper of the National Collection. But it is also 
an international collection of great importance, and Mark may 
want to add a word. 

Mr. Sweeney. I would just say on the impact of terrorism on our 
operations, first we’ve had to contribute to capital cost sharing for 
improved security in embassies, because that’s primarily where we 
operate out of. So that’s had a budget impact on us. In Cairo and 
Islamabad, both of our directors have had to be out of country for 
periods of time because of security issues. We’ve also had the of- 
fices closed for periods of time so that the national staff weren’t 
available to be able to work there. 
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So it’s a difficult situation, but we continue to work with our 
staff there, as well as with agents that we have in some of the 
problem countries in order to be able to acquire material. Some- 
times they’ll hold material for a period of time for us until it can 
be safely sent to Washington. 

Senator Capito. Okay. Well, I think that’s an aspect of the Li- 
brary of Congress that not many Americans really know about, and 
I wanted to highlight that because it’s an interesting service. I 
think if we’re going to learn the lessons of the past, we have to pre- 
serve the documentation and news and everything else that re- 
volves around that. 

My last question will be around the Congressional Research 
Service, which every member of the House or Senate, has used. It 
is a vital resource to us as a non-partisan, very objective view of 
a variety of issues, obscure and not-so-obscure. 

HEALTHCARE EXPERTISE IN CRS 

But the budget request is asking for six full-time equivalent posi- 
tions for the expertise of healthcare. I understand the need for six 
more people for the expertise in healthcare with all of the various 
things that are moving around with the ACA and Medicare and 
Medicaid. It’s very complicated and it needs to be examined as 
closely as possible. 

But I would ask, are there other areas where less expertise is 
needed where you can shift people? Or do you feel that healthcare 
is the premier need right now? Does that mean in 10 years it will 
be something else? Do you have any feel for that on the CRS? 

Dr. Billington. Dr. Mary Mazanec, who is actually a medical 
doctor as well as a qualified lawyer, is the best person 

Senator Capito. She must like school. 

Dr. Billington. I would just make this one quick comment, and 
that is that you need real expertise. I think they only have one ex- 
pert working mainly in this held. She can specify exactly. But you 
can’t spread them too thin or you don’t have the kind of highly spe- 
cialized expertise that for 100 years now the Congressional Re- 
search Service (CRS) within the Library has been providing to Con- 
gress. So I think this is the minimal request, and it’s not solely, 
but it’s mainly for healthcare. 

Dr. Mazanec can explain. 

Dr. Mazanec. Thank you. I would echo what Dr. Billington said. 
In the last 5 years, and that’s about my tenure at CRS, our staffing 
numbers have come down, and we have looked at portfolios as peo- 
ple have retired and left CRS. We have reassigned issue areas. 
We’re spread very thin, especially in the healthcare area. It’s re- 
ceived the highest volume of requests across the Service. It receives 
about 10 percent of our targeted inquiries. 

On top of that, the capacity that we’re seeking in these six FTEs 
really is not adequately represented in the current staffing. It re- 
quires academic study and professional experience that we don’t 
sufficiently have; for example, a health tax policy expert, or an ex- 
pert on the private insurance sector, the industry. 

As you stated, Chairman, the healthcare sector is becoming in- 
creasingly complex as it evolves. There is increased regulation. So 
I also think there are emerging issues every day in Medicare and 
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Medicaid. I don’t think that healthcare is going to become a quies- 
cent issue area in the near term, or in the longer term, especially 
as the population ages and their health needs increase. Healthcare 
expenditures also represent a significant percentage of our national 
economy, and I am told by my experts, my health experts, that 40 
percent-plus of Americans currently receive health benefits at least 
in part from various Federal programs. 

So I really do think that we need to build additional capacity in 
this area. 

Senator Capito. I said that was my last question, but this will 
be a short one. 

We’ve had testimony from the GAO and others that they’re hav- 
ing difficulty finding the level of expertise they need mostly in the 
economics field. Do you share that same difficulty finding expertise, 
or do you rely mostly on, once folks get in the door, training them 
on how to research, et cetera? 

Dr. Mazanec. We do both, but there is a certain expertise that 
has to come in through the door, and I would agree with both Doug 
Elmendorf and Gene Dodaro that healthcare economists are very 
marketable. They’re difficult to recruit because there is such de- 
mand today, and even more difficult to retain. 

Senator Capito. Right. Thank you. 

Senator Schatz. 

STATEMENT OF SENATOR BRIAN SCHATZ 

Senator Schatz. Thank you, Chair Capito. 

I think it’s important in the digital age to remember that books 
matter, libraries matter. I subscribe to the “both/and” approach. I 
support the Library’s effort to incorporate digital material into its 
collections and make materials available online whenever possible, 
but I also support the Library in continuing to collect physical ma- 
terials. 

It’s important to recognize that search engines are not curated 
by experts. Libraries have not and cannot be replaced by the Inter- 
net. 

Funding for the Library of Congress, which we review today, sup- 
ports the subject-matter experts and library scientists who curate 
and preserve American creativity and scholarship. It’s this world- 
class knowledge and care that makes the Library of Congress the 
premiere repository of our Nation’s historic works and original 
knowledge, and the largest, broadest-reaching library in the world. 
It’s our responsibility to show this to our children. Libraries aren’t 
dusty museums that the Internet left behind. They are living, 
breathing, and growing institutions that deserve our investment. 
This makes our job of ensuring that the Library has the resources 
it needs to curate, preserve, and store its collections especially im- 
portant. 


BUILDING THE DIGITAL COLLECTION 

My first question for the Library of Congress has to do with dig- 
ital collections. Due to the rapid growth of digital technology and 
content, the rate of the Library’s digital acquisitions now rivals 
that of its analog collections. You may not characterize it as analog. 
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I’m interested to learn how the Library plans to build and improve 
upon its digital capacities to best fulfill its historic mission. 

So, what is your long-term vision on building the digital collec- 
tion, and how is that reflected in the budget request? 

Dr. Billington. Well, I think I should perhaps turn that over to 
Liz Scheffler, our new interim chief information officer. She’s been 
working to deal both with the infrastructure question, the status, 
and the outline of our future path and strategy in this area. But 
perhaps we should also call on Mark Sweeney, because the integra- 
tion of the digital, the choice of prioritization of whether you take 
a digital or an analog object when both is available depends on the 
substance, because we’re interested in the best substance. 

But I would just say, before I turn it over to my colleagues on 
this very important question, I appreciate your general statement 
as well as your focus on this, because integrating the digital with 
the analog so that we can answer the questions the Congress asks 
and the Nation requires a qualitative selection process for its na- 
tional collection. So nothing could be more important. 

I’ll begin with Liz Scheffler, who has a great deal of experience 
in this and is our interim chief information officer, and then I’ll call 
on Mark Sweeney who will answer the other questions that she 
may not cover. 

Liz, go ahead. 

Ms. Scheffler. Thank you, Dr. Billington, and thank you so 
much for the question. 

My focus is primarily on the ability to accept what the Library 
decides it wants to collect on the digital side, and working along- 
side Library Services, the Law Library, and also Copyright, on how 
it will be stored and preserved for the future. My primary focus 
right now as part of the overall Library IT strategic planning that 
I’m leading is planning for the long-term storage needs on the tech- 
nology side which, looking at the rapid growth we’ve had — and I 
should say it like this: last year it was triple what we had ex- 
pected, and we do not expect that to end, as far as the growth lev- 
els grow, of receiving the digital materials. 

So we’re looking forward to working alongside Mark Sweeney 
and the others as we plan what will be the needs. 

I’m going to turn it over to Mark because Mark is really the ex- 
pert. 

Senator Schatz. Well, can I just ask a question? There are sev- 
eral questions. One of them is how, operationally, you’re going to 
do this. Another is who makes the judgments and what judgments 
are to be made about either what comes in digitally and then gets 
archived or comes in in analog form and then gets digitized? But 
then the other question is, to what extent is this all reflected in the 
budget request? So, could you speak to those questions? 

Ms. Scheffler. Okay. Let me go first and say we look to the Li- 
brary side, basically those who are in charge of the curatorial as- 
pects, to be providing to the technology side what will be their 
needs and what they will be collecting and what will be digitized, 
and that we work as a partnership. 

Senator Schatz. But does the expertise, is it the same set of 
knowledge and expertise and all the rest of it on the Library side, 
so to speak, or is there a growing field of specialized expertise in 
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the curating of digital materials? Because it seems to me that may 
not be the same expertise. 

Ms. Scheffler. There is a different expertise, and I’m going to 
rely on Mark Sweeney, who leads Library Service, to discuss what 
that program will look like. 

But what we do on the technology side is we work alongside 
them as they determine what they want to bring in, what will be 
digitally collected, which is born digital, will be digitized, and then 
how we’ll be storing it, whether it will be in long-term storage, how 
things will be presented to the public. 

Senator Schatz. So, in the interest of time, I’d actually like to 
maybe put these questions in the record 

Ms. Scheffler. That would be fine. 

Senator Schatz [continuing]. And have you get back to me on 
the details. But here’s sort of a more basic question. 

How far along, how mature are your processes and procedures? 
How mature are you in your hiring? I mean, are you all set and 
now you have to fund it and execute, or are you sort of boarding 
a moving train at this point? 

STAFFING THE DIGITAL COLLECTION 

Ms. Scheffler. I would never say we’re boarding a moving 
train. However, I would say that there is an upside to maturity and 
that we have been doing this for a number of years. We’ve learned 
a lot from what we have done. We know what we have to do to pro- 
ceed to the future. 

Senator Schatz. Okay, thank you. 

Dr. Billington. Mark may be able to provide an answer on this. 

Senator Schatz. Sure, go ahead, and then we’ll move on to the 
next question. 

Dr. Billington. Thank you. 

Mr. Sweeney. I think the heart of your question speaks to why 
we proposed the Digital Collection Center and the number of staff 
for that. We do have some experience with acquiring already born 
digital content, but we know that we have to scale that, and the 
expertise that is needed is both curatorial, identifying what is of 
value in digital and bring it in, but also requires skills that are 
unique to managing that content both from the moment it arrives 
at our institution, adding metadata to it, having preservation plans 
for it, and eventually making it accessible. So it’s really the whole 
life-cycle of it. 

Senator Schatz. Thank you. 

COPYRIGHT OFFICE WITHIN THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS 

Dr. Billington, I have a question for you about the Copyright Of- 
fice within the Library of Congress. This was based on the Li- 
brary’s need to build its collection by acquiring one copy for each 
registered work. So it made sense at the time for the two entities, 
the Copyright Office and the Library of Congress, to operate under 
one roof. 

My view is that the reality has changed, and now the Copyright 
Office has a staff of more than 400 who are responsible for proc- 
essing nearly half-a-million copyright registrations each year, 
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maintaining the national copyright recordation system, and admin- 
istering all of our copyright laws. 

The work of the Copyright Office is vital to the Congress, the ju- 
dicial system, copyright-related industries, international trade and 
the global marketplace. I’m worried that the Copyright Office may 
be out-growing its home within the Library of Congress and that 
it may no longer be the right fit. As we deliberate — and this isn’t 
a decision that we would undertake precipitously, but I wanted to 
put this question on the table because I think that we need to re- 
evaluate whether this fit which had a specific rationale a long time 
ago makes sense anymore. 

Dr. Billington. Well, as I said in my introductory statement, 
there are many questions about how copyright will function in the 
future. I think it’s extremely important to remember that before 
1870-1871, when the Congress decided to put Copyright inside, to 
function within the Library of Congress, that nothing copyrighted 
was preserved at all. So the question of determining what is impor- 
tant to have as permanently preserved and ultimately part of the 
national memory and the national collection was a basic reason for 
bringing it into the Library in the first place. 

Now, of course, things have changed. The problems have multi- 
plied. We’ve requested 25 new FTEs, exactly what the Register re- 
quested for this year to address operational requirements. 

I think the most important thing to consider in the future, in 
how you modernize the Copyright Office from the point of view of 
the national collection, is that the record of the private-sector intel- 
lectual and cultural creativity, innovation and creativity has to be 
preserved for the future. 

Senator Schatz. Well, I agree. 

Dr. Billington. Prior to 1870, deposits were kept for the pur- 
pose of enforcing the copyright laws; the preservation of these 
records was not a consideration. So this is an important Library 
consideration that is very central because it’s one of the two things 
that we are unique custodians of for the rapidly changing future: 
the world’s knowledge and America’s intellectual and cultural copy- 
right activity, which would not be priorities of the Patent Office or 
other places that might be considered an appropriate location. 

I’ll let the Register speak to this issue, Maria Pallante, our Reg- 
ister of Copyrights. 

RESOURCES AND ORGANIZATIONAL LOCATION OF COPYRIGHT 

Ms. Pallante. I appreciate the question very much, Ranking 
Member Schatz. I think, as Dr. Billington said, there have been a 
lot of long-term synergies between the Copyright Office and the Li- 
brary. But as you stated, ultimately today they need to focus on ac- 
quisition preservation and making use of scholarly materials. For 
a variety of reasons, we need to focus on serving e-commerce, and 
we administer a Federal law that protects intellectual property 
rights. 

The reason that I think the tensions are becoming more appar- 
ent, or the challenges, to use a better word, is because of resources. 
So before, for example, I can ask you for capital funds to bring rec- 
ordation online. Because it’s still paper, I think the question is how 
do we make that investment. Do we do it in the current Library 
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infrastructure for IT, or do we begin to make investments in a 
more strategic, targeted way? And that’s without getting into some 
of the constitutional issues and other things that are pending be- 
fore the Judiciary about the relationship. But there certainly are 
still some synergies. 

COPYRIGHT — LIBRARY OF CONGRESS SYNERGIES 

Senator Schatz. Can you give me an example of some of the 
synergies? I’m wondering if there are economies of scale operation- 
ally? Because it doesn’t seem to me that you’re actually operating 
together. 

Ms. Pallante. I think there were, but we’re subordinate to the 
Library in terms of the organization. 

Senator Schatz. So what are the synergies? 

Ms. Pallante. The synergies are that to the extent we continue 
to request materials for the purpose of examining them for legal 
protection and preserving them for litigation, it’s certainly possible 
that the Library could continue to be the repository for those mate- 
rials. 

What we’re finding, though, is that that has to be done according 
to a very careful regulatory scheme that can’t simply just be made 
available to the public as though they’re part of the Library’s reg- 
ular collection because people have given them to us because they 
want to protect their rights, not re-publish the work. Those are not 
things that I think we can’t solve. 

The bigger question, though, is if we’re going to re-think registra- 
tion, period, do we need those kinds of preservation-quality depos- 
its. That has to be aired publicly and carefully and can’t just be an 
agency decision. 

Senator Schatz. Thank you, and thanks, Chair Capito, for your 
indulgence. I’m done with the Library of Congress. 

Senator Capito. Senator Murphy. 

Senator Murphy. Thank you, Madam Chair. Just one question 
for Dr. Billington. 


CAIRO, EGYPT OVERSEAS OFFICE 

Some years ago, on a trip to the Middle East, I had the oppor- 
tunity to visit a Library of Congress facility in Cairo and was really 
blown away by the scope and the reach of a very small staff there. 
And it strikes me now more than ever that those efforts to collect 
information — pamphlets, propaganda, whatever it may be — that 
aren’t published traditionally are more important to the United 
States now than ever. 

I, frankly, have not followed the progress of that work being done 
in and around the Middle East region, but I just would love to 
know whether the budget cuts that you’ve sustained over the 
course of years have affected that operation and what the plans 
and prospects are for that international effort, especially in that 
very volatile region, to collect information and publications that are 
not coming to you through other means, what the future of that 
looks like. 

Dr. Billington. Well, we’ve had to pay more to maintain these 
offices. They’re more expensive. We’ve had to pay rent and different 
carrying costs to the State Department and others. It is extremely 
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important that we maintain our overseas operations because they 
are the only means of acquiring and preserving a multitude of 
unique collection materials. If we’re not going to be the repository, 
in effect, for the mandatory receipt of copyrighted materials for 
permanent retention as part of the national memory of American 
creativity, we will be in trouble. But we’ll also be in trouble if we 
don’t continue these overseas collections for the knowledge of the 
world. 

For instance, our Cairo office does remarkable things. All of 
these overseas offices travel widely. They have enormous knowl- 
edge of foreign languages, which is extremely important because 
more and more places are popping up with material that nobody 
else could decipher. We have somebody in our Cairo office, for in- 
stance, who speaks all three languages of the Kurds. Most people 
don’t know that there’s even one language of the Kurds. These are 
not dialects. These are separate languages. We have preserved the 
entire Coptic liturgical music, the oldest that relates to Christian 
history. The Copts are an important part of the Egyptian popu- 
lation. That’s never been preserved before. It’s now the official lan- 
guage of the Coptic Church. 

There is so much information that is in danger of not surviving, 
of not being part of the national memory. We’re a part of the na- 
tional memory and we’re part of the world’s knowledge. There’s 
nothing equal to it. If we were to lose copyrighted knowledge or be 
dependent on some future arrangement that may not happen, you 
go back to the situation before 1870 when none of the copyrighted 
record was preserved. 

If our overseas offices don’t function, we’ll cease to be a place on 
the world’s frontiers for preserving things that may be destroyed 
by extremists or terrorists or just fires that are never put out or 
water damage that’s never repaired, which we are the best in the 
world at. 

SUSTAINING THE OLDEST FEDERAL CULTURAL INSTITUTION 

This is a unique, one-of-a-kind American institution that the 
Congress has created and sustained. It’s the oldest Federal cultural 
institution, and it is I think capable of being one of the most inno- 
vative if its collections and staff are not diminished. 

We have a tremendous new leadership team. We’ve had a year- 
long futures process that I have personally conducted with staff 
below this level. So from bottom-up and top-down, we offer you not 
something that we’ve created but something that Congress origi- 
nated, created. But once it starts declining, once you miss 1 year, 
you double the problem in the following year, and the decline will 
be irreversible. 

I think we ought to hear a word from Robert Newlen who is my 
chief of staff, in conclusion so it’s not just the old professor going 
on for 15 minutes. 

So, Robert Newlen and David Mao can just wrap things up very 
quickly for you and supplement my passion with a little more 
youthful vigor and energy. 

Mr. Newlen. Mr. Murphy, just to follow up on Dr. Billington’s 
question about budget impact on our foreign office, one area of con- 
cern is the annual assessment that we have from the State Depart- 
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ment for security for our facilities, many of which are located in 
American embassies. It’s a very complex formula to determine our 
assessment. But this year I believe it ran in the neighborhood of 
over $2.5 million, and we anticipate that it will continue to grow 
in the future. 

But thank you for your comments about those offices. They are 
absolutely critical to our future acquisition policy. We are able to 
accumulate materials that we routinely use to service the Con- 
gress, so we continue to value them very much. 

Senator Murphy. I would just make a final note which I think, 
Dr. Billington, you’re very right to note the fact that in many of 
these places you have regimes or entities, non-state actors, who are 
controlling large portions of territory that are in the business of de- 
stroying the historical record, destroying the cultural record. And 
when these communities and societies try to rebuild, if that record 
isn’t preserved, and we are the only ones that have the resources 
to preserve it, it makes reconciliation much more difficult. So I ap- 
preciate the work of your overseas offices and I appreciate your 
comments. Thank you. 

Senator Capito. Thank you. I think this concludes our first panel 
of this hearing and I want to thank Dr. Billington, Mr. Mao, Mr. 
Newlen, and all the others who came forward to give their exper- 
tise on the Library of Congress, for your time today. 

The hearing record will remain open for seven days so that sen- 
ators may submit any statements and/or questions for the record 
to the subcommittee by close of business Tuesday, March 24, 2015. 

I would now like to ask Stephen Ayers, the Architect of the Cap- 
itol, to take a seat at the witness table for the second panel of the 
day. 

Thank you all. 

Are you ready, Mr. Ayers? 

I’d like to welcome the Honorable Stephen T. Ayers, the Architect 
of the Capitol, and the talented and dedicated members of his sen- 
ior staff: Christine Merdon, who is the Chief Operating Officer; 
Tom Carroll, Chief Financial Officer; and Mamie Bittner, who has 
just joined the Architect’s team this past December as the new Di- 
rector of Communications and Congressional Relations. 

I understand that there are several superintendents of daily op- 
erations and maintenance of many of the buildings within the ju- 
risdiction, that many of them are here today. So I want to thank 
you for your dedication and public service. I admire it every day. 
I feel honored and privileged to be working here in what is, I al- 
ways say, the largest symbol of our freedom, the United States 
Capitol and associated buildings. It’s a magnificent place, and we 
want to keep it that way, as you do too. 

So briefly, the budget is an increase of $61.5, or about 10 per- 
cent, and I realize that there is a deferred maintenance backlog of 
about $1.4 billion, and you’ve had some very tough decisions that 
you’ve had to make. But it is an increase of 10 percent, and if you 
heard me with Dr. Billington, I basically posited that it’s highly 
probable that we’ll be faced with a flat budget for 2016 and be un- 
able to make some tough decisions ahead of us. 

I noticed the theme of exterior envelope repair needs in this 
building or your request, including significant roof and stone dete- 
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rioration on several buildings. I thank you for the tour so we could 
see up close and personal, particularly in the Russell Building, 
Hart, and the Capitol itself. 

One of the questions I’m going to be asking later is how do we 
prevent that from accumulating to such great degrees in the fu- 
ture? Do we need more maintenance, more cleaning, different ma- 
terials? We can get into that later. 

So now, for an opening statement, I’d like to turn to my ranking 
member, Senator Schatz, for any opening comments he may make. 

Senator Schatz. Thank you, Chair Capito. I’m ready to hear 
from Mr. Ayers. 

Senator Capito. Mr. Ayers, I’d like to ask you to give a brief 
opening statement of approximately 5 minutes. The written testi- 
mony you submitted will be printed in full as part of the hearing 
record. 



ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL 

STATEMENT OF HON. STEPHEN T. AYERS, ARCHITECT OF THE CAP- 
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ACCOMPANIED BY: 

CHRISTINE MERDON, CHIEF OPERATING OFFICER 

TOM CARROLL, CHIEF FINANCIAL OFFICER 

MAMIE BITTNER, DIRECTOR OF COMMUNICATIONS AND CON- 
GRESSIONAL RELATIONS 

Mr. Ayers. Thank you and good afternoon, Chairman Capito, 
Senator Schatz and members of the subcommittee. I’m delighted to 
be with you today, and thank you for the opportunity to testify. 

I’m pleased to present the Architect of the Capitol’s (AOC) fiscal 
year 2016 budget. Our incredibly talented team of professionals has 
worked diligently to prioritize the challenges we face as our mag- 
nificent Capitol campus continues to age. 

Thanks to the outstanding support from you, we’re hard at work 
at delivering our common mission of stewardship for the buildings 
and grounds of Capitol Hill. The start of the Dome Restoration 
Project in the fall of 2014 is a prime example of how we have 
worked together to reinvest the necessary resources on a project 
that will protect America’s inspiring Capitol. I’m pleased to report 
today that we’re nearly halfway through the exterior Dome restora- 
tion work. We currently anticipate completion of the exterior res- 
toration this time next year. 

However, beyond the Capitol Dome, enormous challenges remain. 
From falling stone to aging infrastructure, coupled with safety and 
operational issues, the problems of Capitol Hill are continuing to 
get worse over time. This year’s budget request addresses several 
critical projects across the Capitol campus, and I would like to 
highlight a few of them now for you. 

First, we continue to address the systemic problem of stone dete- 
rioration across the campus. To this end, we are seeking support 
for the third phase of the five-phase Russell Senate Office Building 
Exterior Envelope Repair and Restoration project. This will make 
repairs to the west facade of the 105-year-old office building. Reha- 
bilitating the Russell Building exterior will significantly reduce the 
risk of falling stone and will result in increased energy savings 
with the maintenance of the doors and windows. 

Another project that I think is critical to our success is the next 
phase of the West Refrigeration Plant Chiller System Replacement 
at the Capitol Power Plant. This project will replace two old, ineffi- 
cient chillers and chilled water pumps that date back to the 1970s, 
with a new chiller and other essential equipment. 

The Capitol Power Plant plays an essential role in the Architect 
of the Capitol’s (AOC) long-term energy conservation and cost re- 
duction efforts. The existing chillers were installed in the 1970s 
and are far beyond their useful life expectancy. 

(31) 
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Lastly, we are seeking your support to fund the first of three 
phases of the Senate Underground Garage Restoration and Land- 
scape Restoration project. Constructed in 1932, the Senate Under- 
ground Garage, plazas and fountains continue to deteriorate and 
are in need of renovation and restoration. The project will also im- 
prove the Senate fountain’s water efficiency and save future main- 
tenance costs. 

These projects, among others highlighted in our budget request, 
are indicative of the critical nature of the work necessary to main- 
tain the Capitol campus. Every day when I walk around Capitol 
Hill I’m reminded that the AOC’s work directly affects members of 
Congress, your staff and visitors, and allows you to conduct the im- 
portant work of government. Rest assured that the proud men and 
women of the AOC are your partners and we will continue to work 
around the clock and dedicate ourselves to our mission, no matter 
the challenges that lie ahead. Thank you. 

[The statement follows:] 

Prepared Statement of Hon. Stephen T. Ayers 

Chairman Capito, Senator Schatz, and members of the subcommittee, thank you 
for the opportunity to testify today regarding the Architect of the Capitol’s (AOC) 
fiscal year 2016 budget request. 

With the support of Congress, the AOC is a strong steward of the buildings and 
grounds that comprise Capitol Hill. The incredibly talented and skillful employees 
of the agency care for facilities that are decades and even centuries old — buildings 
that were constructed without the modern equipment and efficiencies we now take 
for granted. 



Safety canopy over the Rotunda in support of the Capitol Dome 
Restoration. 
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In service to the U.S. Senate, the AOC achieved a number of major accomplish- 
ments in the past year. This work included moving 15 committee offices and 7 Sen- 
ator’s offices as required by the majority transition. We also began work on the Hart 
Senate Office Building roof and skylights replacement, including an ongoing struc- 
tural analysis of the Calder Clouds Mobile. We made critical life-safety systems up- 
grades to the historic Russell Senate Office Building Rotunda that also preserves 
its ornate features. 

Recognizing that AOC employees are among our most important assets, we con- 
tinue to make investments to empower them. In 2014, we held more than 30 town 
halls, sharing critical information and soliciting feedback from our staff. In addition, 
we conducted an organizational assessment survey and are pleased that more than 
80 percent of AOC employees participated. Based on this feedback, AOC was ranked 
8th out of 25 mid-sized Federal agencies by the Partnership for Public Service’s Best 
Places to Work in the Federal Government rankings. 

AOC is also working to strengthen our supervisors. We have launched a “Super- 
visory Academy,” a week of intense supervision, management and leadership theory 
and skills development to help our supervisors become extraordinary leaders. Be- 
yond our supervisors, we have launched two programs to encourage our staff to fur- 
ther improve their abilities. This includes the Architect’s Mobility Program that al- 
lows employees who lack qualifying experience to move into positions where they 
can gain a specialized skill set, enabling them to progress according to their abili- 
ties. And our Exchange of Critical Expertise and Learning (ExCEL) program serves 
to improve organizational productivity, enhance strategic efficiencies and increase 
employee knowledge. 

As strong as our employees are, our buildings are in need of additional help. Ma- 
terials like stone, cast iron and bronze are key elements that provide the character 
and charm that thousands of Members of Congress, their staff and visitors have en- 
joyed throughout our Nation’s history. Yet even these robust materials degrade over 
time. The maintenance needs of the Capitol campus continue to grow every year, 
allowing small problems to become major life-safety and infrastructure problems re- 
quiring significant investments and resources to remedy. 

Taking into account the emerging priorities and looming urgent repairs for fiscal 
year 2016, we are requesting $661.8 million — a decrease of 2.2 percent from our fis- 
cal year 2015 budget request. 

To address capital projects categorized as urgent or immediate, we are requesting 
$144.5 million. This is a $12 million or 7.7 percent decrease from our fiscal year 
2015 request, leaving $182.9 million of deferred maintenance work to be requested 
in future fiscal years. We recognize that not every project can be funded at the same 
time, and the deferred work will continue to be added to future funding requests. 
While we work to mitigate the risk of major failure by carefully monitoring and 
maintaining the facilities and systems, we know that delaying critical projects will 
inevitably result in increased fiscal demands on future budgets. 

Ongoing budget constraints mean we must carefully weigh competing demands 
and use our expertise to recommend investments in the most critical projects. Our 
Project Prioritization Process ranks every project based on its importance and ur- 
gency so that we can effectively recommend to Congress the investments most need- 
ed to ensure the Capitol campus remains safe, functional and protected for all who 
work and visit the buildings and grounds. 

AGING BUILDINGS REQUIRE CRITICAL INVESTMENT 

Viewed from a distance, the buildings of Capitol Hill are inspiring and impressive, 
but up close, the buildings are more distressing than impressive, as weather, age 
and deferred maintenance are destroying many of the finer details of these awe-in- 
spiring stone edifices. 
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Deteriorating stone on the Russell Senate Office Building exterior. 


When stone is properly maintained, it is one of the world’s most enduring mate- 
rials; but when exterior stone deteriorates, major problems such as water infiltra- 
tion, rusting of steel structures, mold and energy loss can occur within the building. 

While our dedicated employees perform the work necessary to maintain our build- 
ings and grounds, they can only ensure the integrity of the materials when they are 
given adequate resources and support. Years of austere budgets have already re- 
sulted in the loss of many irreplaceable heritage assets. 

Stone preservation continues to emerge as one of our most important priorities. 
The condition of the exterior stone on most, if not all, of the buildings on Capitol 
Hill is rapidly deteriorating. The AOC’s historic preservationists, structural engi- 
neers and stonemasons are in a race against time as the infrastructure ages and 
deferred maintenance projects accumulate. 
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AOC stonemason makes repairs to the Olmsted Terrace Walls. 


Stonemasons from our Construction Division have been hard at work making re- 
pairs to the Olmsted Terrace — the first in more than a century. Designed by Fred- 
erick Law Olmsted in 1874, considered the founder of American landscape architec- 
ture, the terrace walls provide a strong visible base to the Capitol and a heightened 
sense of grandeur and scale. Unfortunately, the terrace conditions have deteriorated 
over time. But through the expertise of our Historic Preservation Officer and our 
stonemasons — funded from Capitol Construction and Operations — we are able to 
make the critical repairs needed to save these assets and restore the Olmsted Ter- 
race to its former splendor. 

The longer these stone buildings are left to the destructive effects of time and the 
elements, the more the problems compound. Instances of cracking and spalling stone 
grow more serious and more costly to repair every year, and the temporary fixes 
the AOC undertakes to prevent catastrophic failures are not enough to prevent con- 
ditions from worsening. Investing in stonework projects will pay long-term dividends 
and preserve these historic buildings for decades to come. 

At the U.S. Capitol Building, an investment in the rehabilitation of the exterior 
stone will prolong the building’s life expectancy and preserve its historic features. 
The U.S. Capitol South Extension Exterior Stone and Metal Preservation work will 
include mortar replacement, fabrication and installation of Dutchman repairs, and 
stone cleaning. This work will help stem the water infiltration that has been de- 
stroying the existing historic fabric of the building. 
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Spalling stone on the U.S. Capitol Building. 


The third phase of the five-phase Russell Senate Office Building Exterior Enve- 
lope Repair and Restoration project will address the west facade of the 105-year- 
old office building. The work will repair the fapade, windows and doors; repoint the 
masonry; restore and refinish the exterior metals and make structural repairs to the 
balustrades. Rehabilitating the Russell Building exterior will significantly reduce 
the risk of falling stone and will result in increased energy savings with the mainte- 
nance of the doors and windows. 



Stone sugaring on the Russell Senate Office Building balustrade. 


The Summerhouse, a favorite Capitol Grounds respite during the hot summer 
months, is rapidly deteriorating and requires intervention to restore the structure 
to its former grand condition. In particular, the terra cotta roof and bricks are crum- 
bling, leading to an increase in life-safety issues, and the center fountain and grotto 
lack a recirculating water system, which is an inefficient use of resources. If the 
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Summerhouse Restoration project is completed, it will ensure that this Capitol 
Grounds treasure is preserved for generations. 



Olmsted’s Summerhouse is an American historic treasure. 


In future fiscal years, stone preservation will continue to be the AOC’s main focus, 
as nearly every building on Capitol Hill is built from stone and nearly all are in 
need of repair. Scaffolding already surrounds parts of the U.S. Capitol Building and 
will soon be visible around the Russell Senate Office Building and Cannon House 
Office Building as well. These critical stone restoration efforts will ensure that the 
work of Congress can continue for decades to come. 

CRITICAL PROJECTS 

In our fiscal year 2016 budget request, we are requesting funding for projects that 
will ensure necessary investments are made in our historic infrastructure and in- 
crease the safety and security of those who work or visit Capitol Hill. Providing su- 
perior service to our customers and executing numerous large-scale and highly visi- 
ble multi-year construction projects is a formidable challenge that we are addressing 
by managing risk and transparently communicating with Congress and the Amer- 
ican public. 

AOC is responsible for meeting a wide range of fire, life safety, accessibility and 
performance standards, while also balancing operational needs and challenging 
working conditions that are unique to Capitol Hill and our aging buildings. In par- 
ticular, we are focused on energy efficiency, addressing safety deficiencies and re- 
pairing crucial building infrastructure. 

The Capitol Power Plant (CPP) will continue to play an essential role in the 
AOC’s long-term energy conservation and cost reduction efforts. The CPP’s existing 
chillers, located in the West Refrigeration Plant (WRP), were installed in the 1970s 
and are rapidly approaching the end of their useful life expectancy. The risk of chill- 
er failure increases as we continue to rely on this equipment to provide environ- 
mental control to the buildings on Capitol Hill. The next phase of the WRP Chiller 
System Replacement will replace two old, inefficient chillers and primary chilled 
water pumps with a new chiller, in addition to making other essential upgrades and 
repairs. The chiller replacement will reduce the Capitol Power Plant’s energy con- 
sumption, increasing efficiency and simultaneously providing a significant electrical 
cost savings. 
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Chiller reaching the end of its life expectancy. 


To mitigate Office of Compliance citations across the Capitol campus, we are re- 
questing funding for the second phase of the Library of Congress Thomas Jefferson 
Building North Exit Stair B, which will address important egress deficiencies in the 
building. The AOC will construct a new self-supporting masonry exit stair in the 
northeast stacks that extends from the cellar to the top floor of the building, in addi- 
tion to constructing new fire-rated exit passageways. The project will ensure that 
occupants of the Jefferson Building will be able to efficiently and rapidly exit the 
building during an emergency evacuation. 

Constructed in 1932, the Senate Underground Garage, plazas and fountains con- 
tinue to deteriorate and are in need of renovation and restoration. Our request to 
fully fund the first of three phases of the Senate Underground Garage Renovations 
and Landscape Restoration will waterproof the upper and middle plaza fountains 
and surrounding stonework, restore the walkways and waterproof part of the garage 
ramp. The project will improve both of the fountain’s water efficiency and save fu- 
ture maintenance costs for stonework repair. 



Deteriorated Senate Underground Garage. 
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The longer these projects are delayed, the more the conditions of the buildings 
will decline. Proper investment is needed to ensure the historic fabric of these build- 
ings is not lost to the ravages of time. 

CONCLUSION 

Chairman Capito, Senator Schatz and members of the subcommittee, funding our 
recommended capital projects in fiscal year 2016 ensures that necessary invest- 
ments are made in our aged infrastructure, and maintains the unique and historic 
buildings that serve Congress and the American people. 



We appreciate the previous investments, support and trust Congress has placed 
in us to address critical construction projects across the Capitol campus. The invest- 
ments made in the AOC have enabled us to preserve history and ensure Congress 
can accomplish its daily functions. 

The buildings of the Capitol campus are well cared for by the dedicated men and 
women of the AOC who use their incredible talents and skills to maintain the build- 
ings and grounds. Day after day, our employees deliver inspiring and professional 
service to our customers. Each employee’s contribution is vital to our success as an 
organization. 

There is much work to be done, but we believe that there is no greater mission 
than upholding the historic buildings entrusted to our care. The American people 
and future generations are counting on us to work together to invest the necessary 
resources to sustain the treasures of Capitol Hill. 
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U.S. CAPITOL DOME RESTORATION 

Senator Capito. I want to thank you, and I’ll go right to ques- 
tioning. 

The Dome, obviously, is the most prominent demonstration of the 
work of the Architect of the Capitol, the rehabilitation work which 
you toured for us, probably on the coldest day of the year. Thank 
you very much for that. 

I understand you mentioned that it is on budget and on schedule. 
I’d just like a reaffirmation of that because obviously I have con- 
cern about the inauguration of 2016. Do you have full confidence 
that you’ll have this completed in time for that? 

Mr. Ayers. Yes, I do. This is a three-phase project. We’re exe- 
cuting the exterior now, and we expect that to be finished this time 
next year. So that’s well in advance of the 2017 presidential inau- 
guration. And the final two phases, the interstitial space and the 
Rotunda space, are both awarded, and work and planning is well 
under way. We’re pretty confident that we’ll make that date. 

PROJECT PRIORITIZATION PROCESS 

Senator Capito. Good, that’s good news. 

On your request, you have line-item construction projects in pri- 
ority order. I noticed that you mentioned Phase 3 of the Russell 
Building exterior envelope. We also looked at that as well and con- 
cur that it’s in need of restoration and repair. 

But as we’re looking through the budget, if we flat fund you, 
we’re not even going to get to that project. Do you anticipate that 
you will be reconfiguring some of your top projects or phases? The 
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$29 million for the West Refrigeration Plant, is that the final phase 
of that project? 

Mr. Ayers. It is not the final phase. I think the total expenditure 
on that program is about $180 million. 

Senator Capito. Wow. 

Mr. Ayers. We’ve already broken it down into about six phases. 
I think there’s potential that we can certainly work with the sub- 
committee to move those projects up and down the priority list as 
funding is available, and we’re well poised to work with the sub- 
committee to do that. 

It’s interesting, as I look through that list, nearly all of them are 
immediate priorities. The difference in priorities is rather small be- 
tween them, and moving one above the other will have fairly low 
consequences. We would welcome the opportunity to do that. 

STONE DETERIORATION 

Senator Capito. What about the question I asked in my opening 
statement in terms of the large projects, and you mentioned in your 
opening statement the deterioration of the Capitol Plant in and of 
itself. Do you have a side part of your vast responsibilities where 
you’re looking at ways to do better maintenance or prevent the 
grand deterioration? When we looked out at the park over by the 
Russell Building, I think it was mentioned that these stones had 
been moving for decades, and I know you tried to address them, 
but couldn’t address them. 

What do you say about that? Because certainly that would help 
with cost issues. 

Mr. Ayers. First let me show you an image or two of the stone 
restoration. 

Senator Capito. Okay. 

Mr. Ayers. I think you have some photographs at the dais, and 
let me just refer you to images 1, 2, 3 and 4. Image 1 is a great 
example of stone deterioration. This comes from water, and you can 
see the base of the wall that has pulled away from its structural 
system, and the severe deterioration at the bottom. 

Similarly, if you look at photographs 1, 2, 3 and 4, you’ll see very 
similar deterioration there. 

To answer your question, the work that we do and our mainte- 
nance is not out of the ordinary. I think it’s in line with industry 
best practices. 

What’s different is we are managing historic buildings that are 
100 to well over 200 years old, and we are dealing with the mate- 
rials and methods of construction from that time. Keeping those 
buildings maintained is the issue that causes us the most difficulty. 

Take stone, for example. We are using the latest technology. 
Thirty or forty years ago, cleaning stone would have been done 
with high-pressure power washers or sand blasting, and today 
we’re doing that with water misting and the newest technology of 
hand-held laser cleaning of stone that is making incredible effi- 
ciencies in our projects, and costs as well. 

We are abreast of the latest technologies and are using those in 
the work that we do today. 
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UNION SQUARE AND GRANT MEMORIAL CONSERVATION 

Senator Capito. My last question will be about the Union Square 
and Grant Memorial conservation. My understanding was that in 
the 2012 budget you took over the responsibilities for Union Square 
and the Grant Memorial conservation without really any additional 
funding provided to you. 

It is a beautiful area as you’re walking down from the Capitol, 
a lot of visitors walk through there. I understand you’re going to 
be refurbishing the Grant Statue and all of the walkways and the 
pumping system for the Reflecting Pool there. 

How are you putting this into your budget, and what do you see 
for that area of the Capitol? 

Mr. Ayers. What an important space that is for this grand city 
of Washington, DC, and what an important memorial to Grant this 
is. It is in a significant state of disrepair, and we were delighted 
that the Congress acquired that property, and we are working hard 
to be good stewards. 

I have another image or two, if I may, of that. If you can look 
at image 5 and 6, a great example is image 6. This is the current 
state of that statue. You can see the military officer here with his 
hand raised in victory with his sword, only that the sword is miss- 
ing, and this is just one of probably 100 pieces of the statue that 
have been removed and deteriorated. 

Similarly, you see the deteriorating condition of the bronze stat- 
ue and the staining of the marble of this stone, and we’re eager to 
undertake that work and get it looking the way it should be look- 
ing. 

The first thing that we’ve done at Union Square is to stabilize 
it and make it safe by removing the tripping hazards and making 
sure people can safely traverse through Union Square. We have ex- 
pended about $1 million doing that work. 

Secondly, we’ve spent or will spend about $1 million in the short 
term conserving the bronze, conserving the marble, and getting 
this piece of important statuary collection back to the way it should 
be. 

Thirdly, we have undertaken a series of studies to help us under- 
stand the cultural importance of this piece of property and what 
needs to be done long term to the infrastructure. When we acquired 
the property, the pumping room was completely submerged in 
nearly 10 feet of water and had been that way for a very, very long 
time. We’ve now drained it and are beginning to understand what 
needs to happen to get this Reflecting Pool functioning the way it 
needs to function. 

Senator Capito. Senator Schatz. 

Senator Schatz. Senator Murphy. 

Senator Capito. Senator Murphy. 

Senator Murphy. I’m going to leap over Senator Schatz. I just 
have one quick question, so I appreciate Senator Schatz allowing 
me to ask it. 


HART ATRIUM AND CALDER SCULPTURE 

Thank you for the work that’s going on right now in the Hart 
Atrium regarding a structural assessment of the Calder Statue. 
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Calder is a Connecticut -based sculptor, someone that we’re very 
proud to be associated with. Of course, that statue has not been op- 
erating according to Calder’s wishes for some time. I know that 
this is going to be a lengthy analysis because you’re looking at 
whether there is the structural ability to re-mechanize the clouds 
portion of the statue while also just trying to understand whether 
it’s financially feasible as well. I was able to take a quick tour of 
the work, and I think there’s great progress being made. But I’d 
love an update on that analysis as it stands today. 

Mr. Ayers. Thank you, Senator. We are certainly concerned 
about that. The roof of the Hart Building and the skylights were 
leaking significantly, and we came to the Congress seeking money 
to replace the roof and replace a significant number of skylights. 
As part of that project, we had to scaffold the Atrium. It presented 
a wonderful opportunity to analyze the Calder sculpture and un- 
derstand why the clouds haven’t been rotating since 1992, I think 
it was. We’re in the process of doing that analysis. 

You may have seen a notice we’ve sent out to member offices just 
within the last few days that we’re about to undertake the x-ray 
portion of that analysis. We will be looking very carefully at all of 
the welded joints in the clouds themselves and the connecting de- 
vices of the clouds to see if there are cracks and understand the 
depth of the welds. That process will happen over a number of 
weekends over the course of the next several weeks. 

We expect to have that report this summer and come back to the 
Congress with our recommendation on how we should proceed with 
getting it repaired and whether or not it can continue to spin and 
function as it was originally intended to. 

Senator Murphy. Well, we have about three feet of snow on the 
ground in Connecticut, so we’ve seen a lot of clouds over the course 
of the last few months. It’s nice to see occasional cloudless skies, 
but we’re hopeful to have that structure back up and operating as 
it was originally intended to. 

Thank you, Senator Schatz, for allowing me to jump in. 

Senator Capito. Senator Schatz. 

CONTRACT OVERSIGHT 

Senator Schatz. Thank you, Chair Capito. 

I have a few questions, Mr. Ayers. 

I know the Architect relies on contractors for a number of your 
major construction contracts, and I think that makes sense, espe- 
cially when you lack the specialized expertise. I’m interested in 
how you do your contract oversight, and I’m particularly focused in 
on whether you’re following GAO’s best practices for contract over- 
sight. 

Mr. Ayers. To answer the second question first, we believe that 
we are. We had a recent GAO audit of our cost estimating and risk 
assessment practices within the last year, and we are following 
those practices and have done five cost and risk assessments on 
our major capital projects, and all of them seem to be in line with 
our expectations. We are achieving an 80 percent confidence rate, 
both in cost and schedule, and in many of our projects we are ex- 
ceeding that 80 percent confidence rate in both cost and schedule. 
So we think we’re following the best practices. 
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Secondly, we take a very comprehensive approach to contract 
management. We treat our contractors as our partners. Our suc- 
cess and the success of the Congress in these endeavors are related 
to the success of our contractors. We partner with them and per- 
form rigorous oversight of our contractors. We are engaged with 
them at so many different levels, starting with a contracting officer 
and a contracting officer’s technical representative, a project execu- 
tive, a project manager, a project inspector, a construction man- 
ager, and on down the line. 

A great example of that is we recently had about 15 of our con- 
struction managers certified as certified construction managers 
through the Construction Management Association of America. So 
making sure the folks that are on the ground working with contrac- 
tors are the best they can be is important to us, and we’re invest- 
ing in that. 

Senator Schatz. Are you adhering to your existing internal poli- 
cies and standards? Is this an improvement that you’ve made over 
the last couple of years? 

Mr. Ayers. It’s only been in recent years that we’ve actually cap- 
tured our project management practices in a written manual. All 
of those procedures, just within the last 5 years, have been written 
and codified both in a manual and guidance and policy that I’ve 
signed and directed all of the members of our organization to follow 
these procedures as we perform contractor oversight. 

PROJECT SCHEDULE AND COST 

Senator Schatz. Speaking of contract management, Chair Capito 
asked about the Capitol Dome restoration being finished before in- 
auguration, made reference to the Grant Statue in Union Square, 
and also the exterior stone work I believe. Can you just confirm for 
the subcommittee that all of those projects and any other projects 
will be completed before the inauguration? 

Mr. Ayers. I’d be happy to, and I can confirm that. Every mem- 
ber of this organization understands how important the presi- 
dential inauguration is and knows that we are front and center on 
every television screen across the world on that day. 

Senator Schatz. And who bears the cost if something unforeseen 
happens? Let’s say you had to take down scaffolding to conduct the 
inauguration and then re-start one of those projects. Would it de- 
pend on the reason for the delay and the way the contract is writ- 
ten, or is there some way this goes every time? 

Mr. Ayers. I think all of those things are situationally depend- 
ent. If it’s some force majeure, then we have to pay for that. If it’s 
delayed because of the contractor’s fault, then we would insist that 
the contractor pay for that. 

The scaffolding and everything else is going to come down by the 
time the presidential inauguration happens, and we will ensure 
that the West Front and the East Front of the Capitol look terrific. 

FORT MEADE 

Senator Schatz. Thank you. And my final question on the Fort 
Meade acquisition, my understanding is that there is 100 acres, the 
total number of acres, and then there’s seven acres or so that were 
part of an old railroad owned by the State of Maryland. Have you 
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made your arrangement with the State of Maryland, gotten your 
easements, and is there any thought given to not acquiring that 
last seven acres because of the potential environmental mitigation 
that may be required and the cost associated with it? 

Mr. Ayers. We did submit legislative language in our budget re- 
quest, and the purpose of that is to allow us to begin negotiating 
with the State of Maryland to acquire that piece of property. I 
think all of that will be determined in the negotiations. 

Today, what’s in front of us is the construction of Fort Meade 
Module 5, and we have negotiated and signed a Right of Entry 
with the State of Maryland allowing us to proceed with construc- 
tion of Module 5. 

Senator Schatz. Module 5 is not on those seven acres. You just 
need an easement through the seven acres to do the construction? 

Mr. Ayers. Correct. We have to run utilities through the ease- 
ment to feed Module 5. 

Senator Schatz. Okay. I would just ask you to stay nimble on 
this one because we’re obviously nowhere near having built out all 
93 acres, which are by all accounts free and clear. So it would be 
great to acquire those last seven acres. But if it proves to be dif- 
ficult, as sometimes is the case with parcels of property that may 
have environmental requirements, I think we should all be pre- 
pared to just work with the first 93 acres and not get into a long 
and potentially expensive process, especially if it’s not necessary. 
So let’s all stay nimble on this. 

I don’t have a dog in that hunt, except that I don’t want to see 
you wasting your time, and I certainly don’t want to see us using 
taxpayer dollars to have to do environmental mitigation on land 
that we went out of our way to acquire. 

Mr. Ayers. I understand, and we certainly will. Thank you. 

Senator Schatz. Thank you. 

Senator Capito. Any further questions? 

Senator Schatz. No. Thank you. 

Senator Capito. Thank you, Mr. Ayers. I have no further ques- 
tions. 

I want to thank the staff, too, of the Architect’s Office for your 
time here today. 


ADDITIONAL COMMITTEE QUESTIONS 

The hearing record will remain open for seven days, allowing 
members to submit statements and/or questions for the record, 
which will be sent to the subcommittee by close of business on 
Tuesday, March 24th, 2015. 

[The following questions were not asked at the hearing, but were 
submitted to the Agency for response subsequent to the hearing:] 

Questions Submitted to Dr. James H. Billington 
Questions Submitted by Senator Brian Schatz 
building the digital collection 

Question. What is your long term vision on building the digital collection? 

Answer. The vision for digital collections at the Library of Congress is anchored 
in the Library’s mission to support the Congress in fulfilling its constitutional duties 
and to further the progress of knowledge and creativity for the benefit of the Amer- 
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ican people. It is also part of the larger vision that covers both analog and digital 
collections. The Library strives toward: 

— A universal collection of knowledge, unmatched in the world, analog and digital; 
— Routine and easy acquisition of analog and digital materials by deposit, pur- 
chase, gift, and exchange, in pursuit of serving our patrons in the present and 
preserving a national patrimony for the future; 

— Collections moving quickly to the hands and screens of on-site scholars and 
users of the public Web site; 

— Serving patrons and the public with the tools and skills needed to access and 
analyze digital collections; 

— A digital and analog collection that is universal, well organized, and easy to use, 
enabling authoritative research and analysis for Congress; and, 

— The Library of Congress continuing as a center of excellence in the practices 
of acquiring, describing, managing, preserving, and providing cultural heritage 
material and as a world leader in the handling of digital material. 

Question. How is that reflected in your budget? 

Answer. The Library has requested fiscal year 2016 funding of $2,005 million (15 
full-time equivalents (FTE)) to establish a Digital Collections Center, which will pro- 
vide an essential increase in the institution’s capacity to ingest, process, manage, 
preserve, and provide access to digital material. As a centralized team, this oper- 
ation will collaborate with technical staff elsewhere in the Library. It also will assist 
other staff members who work with digital collections, increase standardization of 
the work, engage underserved curatorial divisions, and provide training across the 
Library. 

Question. Who makes the judgments and what judgments are to be made about 
either what comes in digitally and then gets archived or what comes in in analog 
form and then gets digitized? 

Answer. In general, subject specialists make such judgments under a framework 
of existing policies. The Library has a set of more than 70 Collections Policy State- 
ments and Supplementary Guidelines documents (see http://www.loc.gov/acq/devpol/ 
cpsstate.html) that guide the institution’s acquisitions and selection operations for 
both analog and born digital materials. The policies provide a plan for developing 
the collections and maintaining their existing strengths. They set forth the scope, 
level of collecting intensity, and goals sought by the Library to fulfill its service mis- 
sion. Proposals to digitize analog materials are prepared by specialists and sub- 
mitted to the Digital Library Content Group (DLCG), a committee with Library- 
wide representation. Proposals are evaluated by the DLCG using these criteria: 

— Value to Congress 
— Scholarly research value 
— General audience interest 
— Educational value 
— Historical or cultural significance 

— Extent to which it fills in major gaps in subjects covered 

— Extent to which it augments/complements existing collections presented on the 
Library’s Web site 

— Extent to which it represents “star” materials in LC collections (top treasures, 
extraordinary items) 

— Extent to which it reduces wear and tear on fragile and/or valuable physical 
materials 

— Potential to engage new audiences 
— Relationship to a planned event 
— Relationship to a planned exhibit 

— Extent to which it provides an opportunity to collaborate with outside commu- 
nities 

Question. Is there a growing field of specialized expertise in the curating of digital 
materials? 

Answer. Yes, specialized expertise is required on the technical side. The Library 
already has limited resident expertise in digital curation. The establishment of the 
Digital Collections Center will allow for an expansion of that expertise base in the 
Library and result in the ability to greatly expand our digital collecting program. 

Question. Are you all set to bring on this expertise, and now you just have to fund 
it and execute? 

Answer. The Library is prepared to expeditiously establish and staff the Digital 
Collections Center. 
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CONCLUSION OF HEARINGS 

This concludes the Legislative Branch Appropriations Sub- 
committee hearings regarding the budget request for fiscal year 
2016. 

The subcommittee stands adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 4:20 p.m., Tuesday, March 17, the hearings were 
concluded, and the subcommittee was recessed, to reconvene sub- 
ject to the call of the Chair.] 



